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INEDITED NOTES FROM NEWSPAPERS. 
(Continued from p. 345.) 


The Governor of Massachusetts Bay, Samuel 
Shute, calls together the General Assembly of the 
province, to concert measures for its preserva- 
tion against the attacks of the rebellious Indians ; 
and thus they agree to carry on the war; 

“ Those who go as Volunteers, without pay or Subsis- 
tence, shall receive 100/, for each Sx alp of any Male In- 
dian of the Age of 12 Years or upwards. 

“To the Volunteers without Pay, being subsisted and 
supplied with Ammunition, the Sum of 60/, for every Male 
Indian above the Age of 12. 

“To any Company or Troop issuing forth upon an 
Alarm against the Enemy, over and above the established 
Pay, 30/. per Scalp. 

“To the regular detached forces, 
vernment, 151. per Scalp.”-— Weekly 
13th, 1722. 

We give, as a specimen of the style of quack 
advertisements, the following one; not because it 
is the most curious, but as being the only decent 
one we can find : 


“ At her House, at the ‘Red Ball and Acorn,’ over 
against the ‘Globe Tavern’ in Queen Street, Cheapside, 
near the *‘ Three Crowns,’ 
Daughter of an Eminent Physician, who hath practised 
upward of forty Years; who hath an Oyntment called 
the Royal Oyntment, that gives Ease in the violent 
Pains of the Gout, and infallibly Cures the Rheumatism, 
although reduced to Crutches. It had not been made 
Publick only by the Continuance and Importunity of 
those Persons who have found great Relief by it; and 
are to be had nowhere else, but at the House above men- 
tioned ; and at the first House upon the Steps, a Potter’s 
Shop, over against St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, by 
Doctor Reddlop Clare.” — Weekly Journal, October 13th, 
1722, 

The following is almost a last glimpse at Sir 
Christopher Wren : 


“On Thursday se’night, Sir Christopher Wren, Knt., 


in pay of the Go- 
Journal, October 


was unanimously elected Vice-President of the Corpora- | 


tion of Clergymen’s Sons, in the Room of Sir Gilbert 
Dolben, Bart., deceased; who left the said Corporation a 
Legacy of five hundred Pounds,” — Weekly Journal, 
Nov. 17th, 1722, 

The state of the prisons, 
inmates, is next displayed 


and their unfortunate 


“ We hear that those unfortunate men, who have been 
27 years confined in Newgate by Act of Parliament, and 
exempted in all the Acts of Indemnity since, are reduced 
to such want, that they have nothing to live upon but 
the common Allowance of the P rison, Bread and Water.” 
aun Weekly Journal, Nov. 17th, 1722. 


These, I presume, were the men arrested for 
the Jacobite plot of 1695. 

I think there were once some Queries in “ N. 
& Q.” relating to the “Good Old Cause,” but I 
can find no clue to them in the Indices.* Will 


[* See 1* 8. vi. passim. ] 


liveth a Gentlewoman, the | 


| Honourable Col. Jacque, 


the following be of any service in their solu- 
tion ? 


“ We hear from the same place (Boston, N. E.), that 
nine Dissenting Ministers have forsaken the Good Old 
Cause, and renounced the Errors of Fanaticism, to Em- 
brace the Doctrine of the Church of England; and have 
published a Declaration containing the Reasons which 
mov’d them to it,” — Weekly Journal, Dec. 18th, 1722. 


A thrice-a-week coach from Harrow is thus an- 
nounced : 


“The Stage Coach that used to come from Hart@w- 
on-the-Hill on Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, to 
the ‘ Bell Inn’ in Holbourn, is now removed to the ‘ Bull,’ 
two doors nearer Hatton oc n, and returns as usual; 
and also goes to Garford, Pinnar, or any Place there- 
abouts. Performed (if God pe mit), By Isaac Wity,”— 
Weekly Journal, Dec. 18th, 1722. 


A still later mention of 
He died in 1723: 


“We hear that Sir Christopher Wren has made an 
offer to the Sons of the Clergy, if they will purchase a 
Piece of Ground, to build them an House at his own Ex- 
pence for their Anniversary Meeting.” — Weekly Journal, 
Dec. 22nd, 1722. 


Sir Christopher Wren. 


Although the following statement is afterwards 
contradicted, I copy it ; as it alludes to a singular 
pen of which I never met with an example 

efore : 

“ Mr. Layer is reprieve 


’ 1, we hear, for 99 years.” — 
Weekly Journal, Dec, 22nd, 


1722. 

Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” furnish 
me with other instances of this peculiar form of 
(virtual) pardon ? 

Here is the original 


Jack ;” 


advertisement of “ Colonel 


“ This Day is published, 


“+1+ The History and Remarkable Life # the truly 
commonly call’d Col. Jack, who 
was born a Gentleman, put ’ Prentice to a P ickpocket, 
and was six and twenty years a Thief, and then kidnapp’d 
to Virginia. Came back a Merchant; was five times 
married to four Whores; went into the Wars, behav’d 
bravely, got Preferment, was made Colonel of a Regi- 
ment, Came over, and fled with the Chevalier; is still 
abroad, compleating a Life of Wonders; and resolves to 
dye a General. Printed ¢ nd sold by J. Brotherton, at the 
Royal Exchange; T. Payne, m ar Rony mers’ Hall; 
Wellears at the ‘ Lamb,’ and A. Dodd at the ‘* Peacock,’ 
without Temple Bar; W. Chetwood in Covent Garden; 
J. Graves in St. James’s Street; S. Chapman in Pall 
Mall; and J. Stagg in Westminster Hall.” — Weekly 
Journal, De 


An announcement which follows it, presents a 
delightful confusion of sentences. A maze of 
words, in which we are pulled up every now and 
then, and have to start afresh : — 


+, 22nd, 1722. 


“A Boy that is inti ed from his Mother, and lately 
gone from her along with one that goes by the Name of 
Dorothy Brichitt ; tha at hb e b’d his Mother of several 
things, that went away in a white riding Hood, and a 
striped Camlet Gown; and a young Child with her about 
3 years old. The Boy that she has enticed from his 
Mother is about 14 years of Age, named Thomas Mat- 
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thews; and has but one Finger upon each Hand, and 
one Toe upon each Foot, and a bursten Belly. Whoever 
can give any Intelligence of them, so that they may be 


apprehended according to Law, shall have half a Guinea | , r f t 
| mas Day last, the Chevalier de St. George invested his 


Reward and reasonable Charges, and send to Mr. George 
Baxter’s, at the ‘ Bell’ in Church Lane, in St. Giles’s-in- 


| 


the-Fields; to be taken in a Month’s time, or else no | 


Reward.” — Weekly Journal, Dec. 22nd, 1722. 


The ugly little Count, who conducted the for- 
tunes of the Italian opera, was forced to descend 
to steps which would make the hair of a Lumley 
ogm Gye stand on end: 


“We hear that Count Heydreiggar has taken in a 
Subscription for three Redoltos, in which, besides the 
Musick and Entertainment of Sweet-meats and Wine, 
&c., every Lady is to have a Ticket for a Lottery, which 
will be drawn in the Presence of the Company; in which 
every Prize will be intitled to some curious Toy.” — 
Weekly Journal, Dec, 29th, 1722. 


Another significant hint of gaol privations : 


“On Monday last, the Lord Mayor, according to the 
Annual Custom, visited the several Markets in the City, 
to collect the Charities of well-disposed Persons for the 
Poor Debtors in Newgate, Ludgate, and the Compters. 
And, besides the Supplies of Money and Provisions sent 
them in pursuance thereof, ’tis not doubted but a con- 
siderable Relief will be added to them from private 
Charities.” — Weekly Journal, Dec. 29th, 1722. 


The differences between the King and the 
Prince of Wales were now marked by a breach of 
decorum : 


“On Sunday last the Court of Leicester Fields went 
into Mourning, but not the Court of St. James’s, on occa- 
sion of the Death of the Margrave of Brandenburg 
Anspach, Brother to Her Royal Highness, the Princess 
of Wales.” — Weekly Journal, January 19th, 1723. 


The announcement of the publication of Flam- 
stead’s Works, runs thus: 


“ Whereas we are well assured that several Copies of 
a false and imperfect Edition of the Historia Celestis of 
the late Reverend Mr. Flamstead, contain’d in one Volume, 
have been clandestinely sold in Great Britain, Ireland, 
&c. This is to satisfy those into whose Hands they are 
fallen, that his true and genuine Works consist of 3 large 
Volumes in Folio, besides 25 large Charts of all the Stars 
visible in our Hemisphere; as also large Hemispheres, 
both of the Northern and Southern Constellations; and 
that they will speedily be publish’d. 

“ MarGaret FiLAmsteap of Greenwich, in Kent. 
“ James Hopcson, Master of the Royal Mathe- 
matical Schoo! in Christ’s Hospital. 
“* Executors.” 
Weekly Journal, Jan. 19th, 1723, 

When the following was penned Bristol and 
her merchant adventurers had little fear of ri- 
valry from the borough so modestly named : 

“ Liberty is given to withdraw the Petition complain- 
ing of an undue Election and Return for the Borough 
of Leverpole, in the County of Lancashire.” — Weekly 
Journal, Jan. 26th, 1723. ‘ 

The borough of Leverpole” was, at that time, 
but in bud as a port, and Brighthelmstone as a 
watcring-place. 


Here is another act of the farce of the court of 
the Old Pretender : 


“ By Letters from Rome, we are told that on Christ- 


young Son with the two Orders of the Garter and the 
Thistle, and afterwards made a very splendid Entertain- 
ment.” — Weekly Journal, Jan. 26th, 1723. 

Notice to quit for some illustrious lodgers at 
Somerset House : 

“ The Lord Clarendon, Lady How, and other Persons 
of Quality, who had lodgings in Somerset House, have 
been obliged to remove their Coaches and Horses out of 
the Stables belonging to that Palace for the Conveni- 
ence of the Guard.” [Thirty men of the Life Guards, 
and eleven of the Horse Grenadiers. }— Weekly Journal, 
Jan. 26th, 1723. 

We will finish this string of extracts with a 
reminiscence of Peggy Fryar, a veteran danseuse, 
who had danced through two generations : 


“ Aminitas Mira. 

“ At the New Theatre, right over against the Opera 
House in the Hay-market, on Monday, January 28, will 
be acted the Half-pay Officers, with Hobb’s Wedding; 
the Widow Rich performed by the Celebrated Peggy 
Fryar, aged 71, for her Benefit, who dances the bashful 
Country Maid and the Irish Trot, and played but one 
(sic) Since the days of King Charles, And taught three 
Queens to dance.” — Weekly Journal, Jan. 26th, 1723. 


ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


THE TOAD. 


Perhaps the following notice of the discovery of 
a toad at a considerable depth may not be unac- 
ceptable to some of the readers of “ N. & Q.,” the 
more so as the particulars of such events have 
generally been very vaguely described. 

Hearing that a living toad had been dug up 
near the village of Benthall, close to Broseley, in 
Shropshire, on September 23, last, and being in 
the neighbourhood, I walked over on March 21, 
and had the pleasure of making his acquaintance. 
His present possessor and discoverer, Mr. Bathurst, 
a manufacturer of earthenware, at Benthall, who 
has taken great interest in the subject, courteously 
gave me a minute description of the “ find,’ and 
took me to see the exact spot. He assured me 
that his father, who was present at the exhuma- 
tion, and himself had carefully, but vainly, sought 
for any fissure in the superincumbent strata 
through which the animal could have crawled or 
fallen, and my own examination, which was a 
leisurely one, also failed in detecting any. The 
total depth was five feet six or seven inches from 
the surface, and the order of the strata, as shown 
by a perpendicular section, as follows. First, the 
turf of the meadow, resting upon a bed of clay 
mixed with gravel, beneath which was a thickness 
of three feet of clay, laying on a stratum of fer- 
ruginous coal, of the inferior kind used in the 
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kilns, This was a foot thick, and immediately 
beneath was a bed of what is technically called 
“tough clay.” This is ofa light buff colour, and is 
used for making chimney-pots, and coarser yellow 
basons. It is almost as tenacious as putty, and in 
this, at a depth of sixteen inches below the coal, 
the toad was found, in a matrix fitting his body as 
closely as the wax does the seal. The spade for- 
tunately brought up the clod without injuring its 
inhabitant. As might be expected, for some time 
he was very impatient of light, which appeared to 


distress him greatly, but by degrees he became | 


accustomed to it. When I saw him his eyes were 
as brilliant as possible, his skin moist, and of a 
full olive green, and his mouth hermetically sealed. 


These are the facts, upon which I shall make no | 


comment, simply vouching for those I myself 
noted ; and observing that those respecting the 
“ find” itself are above suspicion, from the known 
character of the Messrs. Bathurst in the vicinity. 
W. J. Bernuarp Smita. 
Temple. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


Deposition of Mr. William Carstares.— An 
extract from the deposition of Mr. William Car- 
stares, when he was examined before the Lords of 
Secret Committee, given in by him, and renewed 
upon oath, upon the 22nd of December, 1684, in 

resence of the Lords of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council. Reprinted at London in King’s Street, 
Westminster, 1684. 

“The Deponent desired to speak to the Lord Russel, 
which the Lord Russel did, and having reiterate the 
former Proposition for the 30000 pound Sterling, and the 
1000 Horse and Dragoons, he the Lord Russel told the 
Deponent, they could not get so much raised at the time, 
but if they had 10000 pound to begin, that would draw 
People in, and when they were once in, they would soon 
be brought to more; but as for the 1000 Horse and Dra- 
goons, he could say nothing at the present, for that be- 
hoved to be concerted upon the Borders, ‘The Deponent 
made the same proposal to Mr. Fergusun, who was much 
concerned in the Affair, and zealous for the promoting of 
it. This Mr. Ferguson had in October or November 
before, as the Deponent remembers in a Conversation 
with the Deponent in Cheap-side, or the Street some- 
where there about, said, that for the saving of innocent 
Blood, it would be necessary to cut off a few, insinuating 
the King and Duke, but cannot be positive whether he 
named them or not; To which the Deponent said, that’s 
work for our wild People in Scotland, my Conscience 
does not serve me for such things; after which the De- 
ponent had never any particular discourse with Fer- 
guson as to that matter; but as to the other Affair, Fer- 
guson told the Deponent that he was doing what he 
could to get it effectuate, as particularly that he spoke to 
one Major Wildman, whagis not of the Deponent his ac- 
quaintance. Ferguson blamed always Sidney, as driving 
designs of his own. The Deponent met twice or thrice 
with the Lord Melvil, Sir John Cochran, Jerviswood, 
Commissar Monro, the two Cessnocks, Montgomery of 
Langshaw, and one Mr. Veatch, where they discoursed of 
Money to be sent to Argyle, in order to the carrying on 


the Affair, and though he cannot be positive the Affair 
« was named, yet it was understood by himself, and as he 
conceives by all present, to be for rising in Arms, for rec- 
tifying the Government. Commissary Monro, Lord 
Melvil, and the two Cessnocks were against medling with 
the English, because they judged them men that would 
talk, and would not do, but were more inclined to do 
something by themselves, if it could be done. The Lord 
Melvil thought every thing hazardous, and therefore the 
Deponent cannot say he was positive in any thing, but 
was most inclined to have the Duke of Monmouth to 
head them in Scotland, of which no particular method 
was laid down. Jerviswood, the Deponent, and Mr. 
Veatch, were for taking the Money; at one of these 
Meetings it was resolved, that Mr. Martin, late Clerk of 


| the Justice Court, should be sent to Scotland, to desire 


their Friends to hinder the Country from Rising, or 
taking rash Resolutions upon the account of the Council, 
till they should see how matters went on in England. 
The said Martin did go at the Charges of the Gentlemen 
of the Meeting, and was directed to the Laird of Polwart 


| and Torwoodlie, who sent back word, that it would not 


be found so easie a matter to get the Gentrie of Scotland 
to concur: But afterwards in a Letter to Commissar 
Monro, Polwart wrote that the Countrey was readier to 
concur than they had imagined, or something to that 
purpose. The Deponent, as above-said, having brought 
over a Key from Holland, to serve himself and Major 
Holms: he remembers not that ever he had an exact 


| Copy of it, but that sometimes the one, sometimes the 


other keeped it, and so it chanced to be in his custody 
when a Letter from the Earl of Argile came to Major 
Holms, intimating, that he would join with the Duke of 
Monmouth, and follow his Measures, or obey his Direc- 
tions: this Mr. Veatch thought fit to communicate to the 
Duke of Monmouth, and for the Understanding of it was 
brought to the Deponent, and he gave the Key to Mr. 
Veatch, who as the Deponent was informed, was to give 
it and the Letter to Mr. Ferguson, and he to shew it to 
the Duke of Monmouth; but what was done in it the 
Deponent knows not. The Deponent heard the Design 
of Killing the King and Duke, from Mr. Shepard, who 
told the Veponent some were full upon it. The Deponent 
heard that Aaron Smith was sent by those in England to 
call Sir John Cochran, vn the account of Carolina, but 
that he does not know Aaron Smith, nor any more of 
that matter, not being concerned in it. Shepard named 
young Hamden frequently as concerned in these matters. 
“Signed at Edinburgh Castle, the 8th of September, 
1684, and renewed the 18th of the same moneth. 
“WittiAmM CARSTAREs.” 
No. 420. of the Collection of Proclamations, &c., 
presented to the Chetham Library, Manchester, 
by James O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. 
Bisiiotruecar, CHETHAM. 





Lines on the Horse “ Sorrel.” —I do not know 
whether the enclosed may be worthy of insertion 
in“ N. & Q.” It has been in my possession some 
time, but I do not know the reputed writer. Per- 
haps some one of your correspondents can enlighten 
me on the subject. 

“On the Horse ‘ Sorrel, who threw 
caused his death. 

“ Tllustris sonipes, certe dignissime ceelo, 
Cui Leo, cui Taurus, cui daret Ursa locum, 

Que te felicem felicia prata tulere? 

Ubera que felix preebuit alma parens? 


William III, and 
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Hibernis patriam venisti ulturus ab oris ? 
Aut Glenco, aut stirps te Feniciana tulit ;: 
Sis felix, quicunque, precor, memorande ; nec unquam, 
Jam sella dorsum, hone nec ora premant. 
Humani generis vindex, moriente tyranno, 
Hanc libertatem, quam dabis, ipse tene.” 
“Feniciana” must be an allusion to Sir J. 
Fenwick. Can any one say what did become of 
this so-called “ humani generis vindex ?" 
Epwarp Fox. 
Poorstock, Bridport. 





EDWARD CAPERN. 


As you chronicle a little of everything worth 
reserving, in your inimitable miscellany, perhaps 
it may be worth while to insert in it a short ac- 
count of a most extraordinary man, recently 
brought before the literary world, Edward Capern, 
the Bideford poetical postman, who will hereafter 
be ranked among the worthies of Devon? Born 
of the humblest parents, nursed in bitter poverty, 
with no educational advantages beyond the dame 
and Sunday school, he was sent forth at the early 
age of nine years to earn his bread, and struggle 
with the world; he was long prostrated by severe 
disease, and doomed to st ~'t disappointment from 
a serious defect in his visu a: few have pursued 
knowledge under greater pain and difiiculties. 
But he was gifted with an exquisite taste for the 
beautiful in all things, an aptitude for design, a 
most decided taste for music, the sweet interpreter 
of nature, a man versed in the language of flowers 
and birds, of bubbling brooks, and streams, and 
ushing fountains; in short, as the “ Poet of Rural 
ife.” His private character is as amiable as his 
poems are admirable. Though a poor walking 
postman at ten shillings a week he is a perfect 
entleman in manner, modest and unassuming. 
Rumball, the phrenologist, accidentally saw him at 
a friend's house in Bideford lately, and, never hav- 
ing heard anything about him, he was requested 
to examine his head, which is said to be very like 
Goldsmith’s. Rumball says, “ How he has re- 
mained in his present condition I know not, but if 
there is any truth in phrenology, he has the de- 
velopment of poetry, painting, veneration, con- 
sciousness, benevolence, and ideality, stronger than 
any head I ever examined in my life.” He still 
continues his daily toil of thirteen miles every 
day, and is contented and happy. His friends 
have published a neat volume of selections from 
his poetry, which has been largely patronised by 
a great many of the nobility and gentry, under 
the auspices of Earl Fortescue, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Devon, and it is not a small proof of his 
poetical merit and moral integrity that Mr. Savage 
Landor, on reading his book, sent him a donation 
of five pounds, with a request that he would 





dedicate the next edition of his book to him, 
“ Laudari a laudato viro” is praise indeed. 
All the first edition of his Poems was sold off 
immediately ! Ws. Coxttyns, M.R.C.S. 
Chudleigh, Newton, Devon. 





THE ARMS OF GLASGOW. 


These arms are an oak tree full-leaved, with 
a bird perched on it; a bell hung on one of 
its branches, and below, across the trunk, a 
fish with a ring grasped in its mouth, In 
writing of the festival celebrating the opening 
of the water-works, to bring fresh water from 
Loch Katrine to the city, the writer in the 
North British Daily Mail of the day described the 
city arms, cast in iron, over the entrance to the 
great tunnel on the works, and thus explained 
the bearings on the shield: — The green oak tree 
for the “green” (the public common of the city) ; 
the fish for the River Clyde and its fisheries; the bell 
for the cathedral, and the ring for the unity of the 
city. The bird seems to have escaped the re- 
porter’s notice. The explanation besides differs 
from what I have before heard on the subject; 
various versions, learned and popular, are afloat. 
One has got into school-boys’ mouths, as follows : 

“ The tree that never grew, 
The fish that never swam, 
The bird that never flew, 
And the dell that never rang.” 

One bearing, the ring, in this instance too, s6 
far as I recollect, is left unaccounted for, or rather 
unnoticed, in the rhyme; but I may have lost a 
portion of the legend. I have a faint recollection 
of some extraordinary tale of horror that used to 
be current amongst us at school, accounting for 
the whole matter. A murder of course was the 
pivot ; it was discovered by the singing of the bird ; 
the fish was caught close to the tree, with the ring 
in his maw. The dead body of the slain (maiden, 
I think it was,) was thereby discovered and iden- 
tified ; and the murderer, in trying to escape by 
the bell-rope into the tower of the cathedral, set 
the dell a-ringing, and so was caught, and exes 
cuted by being hung on the branches of the green 
ouk tree; which, of course, may be all vouched for 
as truth, with the usual fairy tale reservation, that 
“if all tales be true, this is true too.” I always 
thought the fish and ring had to do with St. Peter, 
and his representative “in cathedri” (to whom, 
by all legends and accounts, the original settle- 
ment and cultivation of the land on which the 
city now stands is ascribed), viz., St. Mungo. I 
should like to hear if there is any other theory 
about the city arms, or if anything positive is 
known about the matter: all the accounts I have 
heard being rather mythical. The name of the 
city is pure Celtic: of that there can be no doubt, 
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and means, according to some Celtic scholars of 
my <a ogee Glas-gow, the white-smith,— 
probably the smith with white or fair hair: no 
doubt St. Mungo took the name as he found it. 
The hut of a worker in metals, in these dark and 
pre-historic periods, would be a centre for a whole 
district, and a point of pilgrimage by hunters and 
warriors for a long day's journey all round. If 
Glas-gow first got its name and fame as a metal 
workshop, truly it has kept it. C.D. Lamont. 





Minor Notes. 
Trinovantum. — 


“Tnterea Trinovantum firmissima civitas Cesari sese 
dedit.” — Bede, lib. i. c. 2. 





Saturday, June 10, 1727; of George IL., Saturday, Oc- 
tober 25, 1760; of George III, Saturday, January 30, 
1820 ; George IV., Saturday, June 26, 1830; and William 
IV., Saturday, June 20, 1887.* The inference that is 
drawn from this repeated coincidence is, that it is a part 
of Court etiquette in England for the kings to depart this 
life on a Saturday.” 
C. D. Lamont. 
Tinder. — As the increasing use of Veste@ and 
Luciferi bids fair to supersede the triple alliance 
of the flint, the steel, and the tinder, I think it 
may be well to record in your pages the derivation 
of the last-named word (which I find not in any 
dictionary to which I have present access), by the 


| following quotation from Southey’s Common- Place 
| Book, Third Series, p. 49. : 


Mr. Stevenson’s note upon this is “ probably | 


London,” intimating that Trinovantum was a city 
or town of the Trinobantes. Dr. Giles gives it us 
plump out, translating the passage thus, “In the 
meantime the strong city of Trinovantum.” 

Is not this pure hallucination? Bede copied 
Orosius, and Orosius Cxesar I suppose, who says : 

«Interim Trinobantes prope firmissima earum regionum 

civitas ad eum in Galliam venerat.” — De Bel. Gal., v. 
20. 
It is plain, I think, that the Trinovantum of Oro- 
sius is nothing more than the genitive case of 
Cesar’s Trinobantes, and that it has no claim 
whatever to a local habitation or a name upon any 
map of England, whether British or Roman. It 
seems, however, that both Orosius and Bede as- 
signed to “civitas” the unclassical meaning of 
city or town, inasmuch as they both add, immedi- 
ately after the above passage, that “urbes ali 
complures in fedus Romanorum venerunt.” But 
these “ other cities” can mean no more than the 
Cenimagni and other tribes that Ceasar mentions 
in his subsequent chapter. 

Milton says that “ Orosius took what he wrote 
from a history of Suetonius, now lost.” What 
authority can Milton have had for that state- 
ment ? L. 


“ English Sovereigns die on Saturdays.” — The 
attached cutting, from Tuesday’s Times is curious, 
and no doubt very “German.” Are the coinci- 
dences stated correct, and has any one else no- 
ticed the fact, or can the list be enlarged ? 


“Tt has often been remarked what a fondness the 
Germans have for grubbing in the ashes of the past, and 
indulging in profitiess speculations as to principles, and 
all manner of abstractions, instead of devoting themselves 
to the study of the present with a view to the future. 
The following is a flagrant proof of this tendency, as well 
as of bad taste: — One of these microscopical students of 
history has detected that Saturday is the usual day for 
the decease of the monarch in England, and adduces the 
death of William III, on Saturday, March 18, 1702; of 
Queen Anne, Saturday, August 1, 1714; of George I, 








“ Featley, Clavis Mystica, 1636, p. 143. Lights hangin 
in churches and noblemen’s halls, let down to be tind 
i.e. lighted; a pure Anglo-Saxon word, still used by the 
common people in the midland and northern counties, 
and .- obsolete, as seems implied by some lexicographers, 
—J.W. W.” 

Gzo. E. Frere. 

Royden Hall, Diss. 


The Crystal Palace, and the Claims of Poland and 
Panslavia.— Amongst the many subjects which con- 
stantly engross public attention, it has not been 
prominently enough stated, that the bust-collection 
of the Sydenham People’s Palace is the most com- 
plete and fine which has ever existed. ‘The more 
urgent the claim, that every one of the nationali- 
ties of Europe should be there duly represented. 
Strange to say, there does not even exist any- 
thing relating to Poland or Panslavia within the 
walls of this edifice ; so much so, that none even 
of the historical sculptures of the cathedrals at 
Cracow, Gnesen, Nowgorod, &c., have been copied, 
Circumscribing myself merely to the busts (efli- 
gies) of great men, the following of the Slavian 
race are much wanted in the palace: —John 
Huss, religious reformator ; Zizka, religious level- 
ler; Sigismund the Great, of Poland; Copernicus, 
astronomer ; Comenius, educator ; Peter the Great 
of Russia; Karamzin, historian ; Kosciuszko, ware 
rior ; Linde, literator ; Lelewel, historian; Razu-’ 
mowshi, statesman; Kotzebue, navigator; Pestel, 
philosopher and statesman ; Bestuszev, poet; Adam 
Czartoryski, statesman ; Mickiewicz, poet ; Dud- 
ley Coutts Stuart, Philoslave. The busts of all 
these may be obtained in the places where they 
lived, or might be compiled from portraits, &c. 

J. Lorsxy, Panslave. 

15. Gower Street, London. 


Numerous Families. — I do not recollect seeing 
the following instance, copied from a paper of the 
date, recorded — 

“Monday (21st Nov. 1768), the wife of Mr. Shury, 
cooper, of Vine Street, Westminster, was delivered of two 
fine boys, which, together with all her former children by 
Mr. Shury, makes in the whole twenty-six, and what is 





[* June 20, 1837, was on Tuesday. } 
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still more remarkable, she has been brought to bed twice 
within the space of one year last past, and had twins 
each time, being four children in twelve months.” 

Thoresby in his History of Leeds mentions, | 
Jane, the wife of Doctor Phineas Hudson, Chan- | 
cellor of York, as having died in the thirty-ninth 

ear of her age, of her twenty-fourth child, and 
Dorothy, the wife of Mr. Joseph Cooper, of Leeds, 
of her twenty-sixth; also, that a Mr. William 
Greenhill, of A»bots-Langley, in Herts, had thirty- 
nine children by one wife. 

An inscription on atomb in St. Martin’s church, 
Leicester, gives the information that Mrs. Hey- 
rick of that place lived to see springing from 
herself one hundred and forty-three descendants. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


A Blackbird’s Note.—It is interesting at this 
season to listen to the varied notes of the thrush 
and blackbird. I was startled the other day at a 
performance of a very fine blackbird, who actually 
produced the following, which I will endeavour to 
render intelligible in default of musical characters. 
Key of C. Begin with G second lines GAB 
semiquavers, D crotchet ; descend to B quaver, and 
end, as begun, with G crotchet. This the bird 
whistled loudly and distinctly, but only once; I 
listened in vain for it a second time amid a great 
variety of other notes. F. C. H. 


National Defences.—The following aphorism 
from Cotton’s Lacon is worthy the attention of 
modern statesmen, who, purchasing wisdom from 
experience, would be willing to avoid the disasters 
which befel the British nation at the commence- 
ment of the late war : 

“A poor nation that relaxes not from her attitude of | 
defence, is less likely to be attacked, though surrounded | 
by powerful neighbours, than another nation which pos- 
sesses wealth, commerce, population, and all the sinews 
of war, in far greater abundance, but unprepared. For 
the more sleek the prey, the greater is the temptation, 
and no wolf will leave a sheep to dine upon a porcupine.” 


Joun Pavin Parties. 











Haverford west. 


Comenius, John Amos; the Educational Re- 
formator of the Seventeenth Century.— This is one 
of the persons whose life is most faultily recorded 
even in the Biographie Universelle. It begins 
thus: “ He was a Bohemian by origin, and was 
born in 1592 in the village of Comna, near Bru- 
men (!) in Moravia.” After various fates, it was 
in Lissa, in Poland, where he published his Janua 
Linguarum, which, a rare example of literary 
success, had been, during the next twenty-six 

ears, translated and printed in twelve different 
anguages; besides Turkish, Arabian, Persian, 
and Mongolian translations, which circulated in 
MSS. In 1637, Comenius came to England ; and 
there has been printed in the same year an inter- 
esting tract at Oxford, entitled, Conatuum Come- 





nianorum Praludia. His fame and co nsideration 


must have been great here, as in 1648 an English 


| work appeared in London, A Continua tion of M. 


John Amos Comenius’ School Endeavours. The 
British Museum Library possesses many .of his 
works, printed in Holland and Germany, but 
none in the Czechian language printed in Lessna, 
Prague, &c. 

I think the Polish Historical Society of Paris, 
presided over by Prince Adam Czartoryski, in- 
tends to issue a memoir of this important, and 
hitherto little known, Slavian luminary. 

J. Lotsxy, Panslave. 

15. Gower Street, London. 


Queries. 
QUERIES ON A TOUR. 

‘During a tour through Central Europe last 
year, whenever I was at a loss for information on 
any subject, I determined to seek for it on my 
return in the pages of “ N. & Q.;” and though I 


| have, by after research, been able to satisfy my- 


self on most points, I shall feel greatly obliged if 
some one of your many able correspondents would 
answer the following questions : 

1. Gatta Melata. —In the Campo adjoining 
Sant’ Antonio at Padua, a noble equestrian 
statue, inscribed “ Opus Donatelli Flor,” is said 
to represent ‘a Gatta Melata, whose real name was 
Erasmo di Narni. Where is any account of him 
to be found? He is probably to be looked for in 
the first half of the fifteenth century, as Donatelli 
died in 1466. This was the earliest public eques- 
trian statue erected in Italy after the revival of 
the arts. In reply to inquiries concerning it made 
on the spot, I could only obtain such answers as 
“ Non so,” and “ E césa d’ Antichita!” 

2. Serraglia. — How early was the word serra- 
glia, or serraglio, used in the sense of mura, walls, 
as the “ Seraglio di Mantoua.” 

3. St. Richard. —In the Silver Chapel at- 
tached to the Hof Kirche at Innsbruck, on a 
ledge against the wall, between the tombs of 
Ferdinand and his wife Philippina, are arranged 
some two dozen small bronze statues of saints, all 
of royal or noble lineage, and mostly allied to the 
House of Hapsburg, but including two English 
ones, St. Jodck and St. Richard: the latter, the 
guardian pertinaciously insisted, was our Ri- 
chard I. The lion-hearted king little dreamed 
of beatification, especially on Austrian territory. 
Query, When did St. Richard exist ? 

4. Turkish Inscription. — An inscription is said 
to be still visible at the entrance of the Turkish 
baths situated near the foot of the Blocksberg at 
Buda, but I looked for it in vain, and shall be 
glad of a copy, or of a reference where it is to be 
found. 
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5. English Colony.— When at Kiel an intel- | 


ligent Pole, a fur merchant of Altona, who had 
resided several years in America, told me that 
having occasion, in the course of his business, to 
visit the islands off the west coast of Slesvig, he 


was surprised, on toming to‘Nord%trand, to find | 
| Church, near Maldon, Essex, was on Whitsunday 


that all the inhabitants, some 2000 in number, 
talked English, and that they were all descended 
from one settler and his family. Is anything 


known of these colonists? I regretted not being | 
able to visit the island; it would be interesting to 


learn their history. 

6. The Hoe. — This is a Note, not a Query. 
Some of your readers may have been puzzled, as 
I am not ashamed to confess I formerly was, as to 
the origin of the word Hoe, a well-known charm- 
ing promenade at Plymouth; but when at Ham- 
burg, meeting with Elbe Hohe and Alster Hohe, 
I at once saw it was German, simply meaning 
height. Joun J. A. Boass. 

Alverton Vean, Penzance. 





Minor Queries. 


Writers who have been bribed to Silence.— Many 
curious particulars have been furnished in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” of books which have been 
burnt, and also of books which have been sup- 
pressed. There is another chapter of literary 
history, or literary mystery, which remains to be 


written ; namely, that of the writers who have | 


been bribed to silence. For instance, the noto- 
rious John Cleland (by some believed to be the 
son of Pope’s William Cleland) is said to have re- 
ceived a pension of 100/. a-year from the Govern- 
ment on condition of his not writing any further 


books like his Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure : | 


and at the beginning of the present century, a 
writer named Gilliland, after certain publications 
of a satirical and very personal character, is said 
to have had his future silence purchased by no 
less a sum than 400/. per annum. Perhaps some 
readers of “N. & Q.” may think this subject worth 
pursuing. Can any of them furnish particulars as 
to the life, and writings, and pension of this Gilli- 
land ? 


Adrian Beverland.—In the Life of this well- 
known classical commentator, in the English Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries, reference is made to a Life 
of him in German, but no particulars are given as 
to the author of it, or as to where and when it 
was published ; neither is there mention made of 
it in Cttinger’s Bibliographie Biographique. Can 
any of the readers of “N. & Q.” give the precise 
title of the work in question, and say where a 
copy may be seen ? N. D. 


Secret Service Money. — When was the vote 
for secret service first introduced into the Sup- 
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plies? Are there any documents extant which 
contain particulars of payments under this head 
— say from the time of the accession of Wil- 
liam III. ? S. M. 


Heybridge Whitsunday Custom. — Heybridge 


strewn with rushes, and round the pews, in holes 
made apparently for the purpose, were placed 
small twigs just budding. What is the origin or 
meaning of this? and does the practice exist else- 
where ? F.N. 


Special Report from Committee of House of 
Commons in 1719.—Can any reader of “N. & 
Q.” tell me where I can find a copy of this Re- 
port? Its full title is as follows : 

“The Special Report from the Committee appointed to 
Inquire into, and Examine the several Subseriptions for 
Fisheries, Insurances, Annuities for Lives, and all other 
Projects carryed on by Subscription, in and about the 
Cities of London and Westminster ; and to Inquire into 
all Undertakings for purchasing Joint-Stocks, or Obsolete 
Charters: London, printed for Jacob Tonson, Timothy 
Goodwin, Bernard Lintot, and William Taylor, 1720.” 

The Committee appears to have been appointed 
by the House of Commons on Monday, Feb. 22, 
1719. The only copy which I have seen is im- 
perfect, and unfortunately just at the yery part 
which I am desirous of seeing. N. E. 


“ Swang:"” Samecast et Samcast, of Land. — 
Will any of your learned readers please to give 
me the etymology of the word swang, which,. in 
Robinson’s Glossary of Yorkshire Words, is de- 
scribed as “a low-lying grassy place liable to be 
flooded.” And in Grose’s and Pegge’s Provincial 
Glossary, “ a fresh piece of green swarth, lying in 
a bottom, among arable and barren land—a 
dool ;” which is thus described in their Glossary: 

“A long narrow green in a ploughed field, with 
ploughed land on each side of it; a broad balk, -perhaps 
a dale or valley, because, when standing corn grows on 
both sides of it, it appears like a valley.” 

I do not find the above word in any other 
Glossary than Robinson’s and Grose’s and Pegge’s. 
In old maps of mgors or commons in the North 
Riding of Yorkshife, the word or name frequently 
occurs, but always with a prefix, as, White Cross 
Swang on one of the moors in the township of 
Moorsholme, near Guisbro. 

Samcast or Samecast of land, I have met with 
in ancient surrenders of copyhold land ; but what 
quantity of land it contains, I have in vain en- 
deavoured to ascertain. Fras. Mewsuan. 

Darlington. 


Poniatowski Gems.—Where may be found some 
account of these gems, respecting the sale of which 
we find communications in 1* S. v. 30. 65. 140. 
190. ? P. J. F. Gantinion. 
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Tantarra. — The abbey gateway at Kenilworth, 
in Ireland's time, appears to have gone by the 
name of Tantarra. Whence its derivation, and 
why attached to this particular gateway ? 

J. B. Wurrscans. 


Theoeritus and Virgil. —In what modern work, 
besides Leigh Hunt's Jar, §e., can I find a full 
discussion of the relative merits of Theocritus and 
Virgil as pastoral poets ? P. J. F. Gantinion. 


Biographical Queries.— Any particulars re- 
speeting the undermentioned will be very accep- 
table. 
college, degrees, and any books they may have 
written: 

Joseph Trapp, D.D., born at Cherington, co. 
Gloucester. Professor of Poetry, Oxford; and 
formerly minister of Christ Church, London, 

Dr. Bisse, Bishop of St. David's; afterwards 
translated to Hereford. 

Thos. Gore, of Alderston, Wilts, and of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford; celebrated for his know- 
ledge of heraldry : he published, I believe, several 
works. 

Also any information respecting the following 
vicars of Tetbury : 

1279, Gregory de Karwent. 


Edward Griffith soy the sixteenth 


Richard Hathway century 


Edmund Barton 
Henry Walmsley. 
William Edwards, 
Daniel Norris. 
John Bliss. 
William Scammel. 
Ralph Willet. 
Miles Eastrel. 
John Turner. 
John Wight. 
Thomas Croome Wicker, D.D. 
John Richardes, 

Richard Davies, 


1583. 
1614. 
1660. 
1681. 
1712. 
1725. 
1726. 
1739. 
1742. 
1777. 
1786, 
1792. 

Aurrep T. Lue. 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire, 


* Little things on little wings.” — Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” tell magrhere these lines, — 
* Little things on little wings, 
Bear little souls to heaven,” 
are originally found? I know that in Alice Grey 
they are quoted from the Heir of Redelyffe. Did 
they first appear there ? BLN. T. 


Comie Song on the Income Tar,—In what 
dramatic performance was the income tax made a 
subject for a joke? At present every one seems 
to consider it a very serious matter. I only re- 
collect one fragment of the song; the first of 
which consisted in supposing that the tax was to 
be paid in hind, The doctor, among others, was 


Especially as regards their university and | 





to pay thus. He was to contribute drugs; but 
who would take them? ‘Then came the lines: 
* T tell you who we'll give them to;—’twill save us all 
our clinkum, — 
To the man that comes round for the tax upon income.” 


E. H. D. D. 
“ Hot Tredd.” —In a truce agreed to by the 


| Kings of England and Scotland in 1424, liberty 


was granted to the subjects of either kingdom to 
pursue a malefactor within the marches of the 
other; this pursuit of the malefactor was called 
the “ Hot Trodd.” 

The etymology and origin of the use of these 
words are desired ; and is the hot in “ hot haste,” 
“hot chase,” with high in “high way,” &c., re- 
ferable to the root of hot in “ Hot Trodd.” 

Berwick, Joun Huspanp. 


William Spencer. — These lines are said to 
have been addressed by the late William Spencer 
to Lady Anne Hamilton. Was it so, or did the 
lines ever before appear in print ? 


“ Too late I staid! forgive the crime! 
Unheeded flew the hours; 
How noigeless falls the foot of Time, 
That only treads on flowers! 
“ What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbings of his glass; 
When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
That dazzle as they pass? 
“Oh! who to sober measurement 
Time's happy swiftness brings, 
When Birds of Paradise have lent 
Their plumage for his wings?” 5 

“ Hobson's Choice.” — 

“That such a person as old Hobson existed, and that 
he was a letter out of horses for hire, is beyond all 
question, But what I want to know is this, can any rea- 
sonable proof be apes of the truth of that story, 
which, as is generally believed, has given rise to the pro- 
verb of * Hobson’s Choice,’ and which ascribes to him 
the practice of compelling each of his customers to take 
either the horse that stood in the stall next to the stable- 
door, or none at all —‘That or none?’ I am induced to 
ask this question, because I find that Mr. Bellenden Ker, 
in his curious work on The Archeology of our Popular 
Phrases, states ‘plump and plain’ that the story is no- 
thing else but a ‘Cambridge hoax,’ and that the proverb 
is the same, both in sound and sense, as the Low Saxon 
popular phrase of ‘Op soens schie ho eysche,’ meaning, 
*When he had a kiss, he soon made higher demands 
upon me,’ implying encroaching pretensions, 

“ Henry Kensincton.” 
As the matter refers principally to Cambridge, 
the above letter will be inserted in one of the 
local papers, but I should like it to appear in 
“N.& Qn also, E. T. K. 
Cambridge. 


Black Letter. —If your correspondent LX. 
will have the goodness to state in your columns 
what kind of pen he uses for writing black letter, 
he will much oblige A. L, B. 
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Minar Queries With Answers. 


Sir George Mackenzie. — Who was the Sir 
George Mackenzie on whom the following lines 
were written P 


“ Pingere vis qua fronte Cato, titubante Senatu, 

Asserint Patria jura verenda sux! 

Pingere vis magnus quo Tullius ore solebat 
Dirigire attoniti linguam animamque Fori? 

Pingere vis quanta Maro majestate canebat 
Aut quali tetigit pallice Flaccus Ebur? 

Pinge Makenzw#um Pictor namque altera non est 
Que referat tantos una Tabella viros.” 


“ Would you paint Cato, with what awful looke 
He did the wavering Senatours rebuke ; 
Would you paint Tully, with what voyce and face 
He ruled affections in the pleading place; 
Virgil, with what a majesty he sings; 
Or artful Horace, how he toucht his strings; 
Then draw Mackensy (sic), Painter, for there’s none 
But he that does expresse all these in one.” 


Copied literally from a MS. written on a half- 
sheet of foolscap, apparently of foreign fabric, 
bearing in its centre the lion of the seven united 
provinces of the Netherlands. The handwriting 
as well as the orthography would indicate the be- 
ginning of the last century. It is docketed in an- 
other hand, apparently of later date, 
“ An Epitaph 
on Sir Geo, Mackenzy, 
Latin and English.” 
A. Mr. 
Frankfort. 


[Sir George Mackenzie was an eminent Scotch lawyer 
and miscellaneous writer, born at Dundee in 1636, and 
died in London, May 2, 1691. Sir George so strongly 
advocated the doctrine of passive obedience, that he ob- 
tained from the Covenanters the title of “The Blood- 
thirsty Advocate, and Persecutor of the Saints of God.” 
The lines quoted by our correspondent is an epigram by 
Thomas Gleg, M.D., and placed beneath his portrait pre- 
fixed to his Works, 2 vols. fol., 1716-22. They have also 
been “done into English” by Alex. Cunningham, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh : 

“ Painter, if thou would’st draw how Cato stood, 

Fix’d in defence of ’s country’s laws and good: 
If thou would’st draw great Tully’s eloquence, 
When he inspir’d the bar with life and sense? 
If thou would’st draw Maro's majestick lays, 
Or with what art and genius Flaccus plays? 
Painter, MACKENZIE draw, none other’s fit 

To represent such men, such sense, such wit.” ] 


Peter John Allan.— There was a volume of 
poems published in 1853 with the following title: 
The Poetical Remains of Peter John Allan, Esq., 
late of Fredericton, New Brunswick, edited by the 
Rev. Henry Christmas. There is also a Life of the 
author by his brother. Could you inform me, by 
referring to the memoir, where the author was 
born, and what was the date of his death? R. J. 

{Peter John Allan was born at York, June 6, 1825. 
The Biographical Notice prefixed to his Poems does not 
state the date of his death, but that he died at the pre- 
mature age of three-and-twenty. } 


| Corderies. — What is the meaning of the word 


corderies, as used in the following sentence from 
the “Introductory Epistle” to The Fortunes of 
Nigel, p.1. Sir Walter does not explain it in 
his glossary, nor can I find it in any dictionary or 
glossary : 

“ TI no longer stand in the outer shop of our bibliopo- 
lists, bargaining for the objects of my curiosity with an 
unrespective shop-lad, hustled among the boys who come 
to buy corderies and copy-books, Sc,” 

C. D. Lamont. 

[The Corderies are elementary Latin books, formerly 
much used in schools. The author, Mathurin Corderius, 
spent his long life in teaching children at Paris, Bor- 
deaux, and Geneva, and published several books for the 
use of schools, Clarke’s edition of his Colloquies is re- 
commended by Dr. Johnson. } 


The Feldon of Warwickshire.—In Ireland's 
Picturesque Views on the Warwickshire Avon, 
p- 167., occurs the following passage : 

“From hence the river winding its pleasant course, 


| affords a beautiful view of the Feldon of Warwickshire, 





called the Vale of Red Horse.” 
Having searched in vain to find the meaning of 
this word, perhaps some of your learned readers 
can enlighten me on the subject ? 
J. B. Wurrsorns. 

[Feldon seems to be a corruption of field and down 
(Sax. feld and dun), meaning an open country, formerly 
used by way of antithesis to frith, a forest. (See Todd’s 
Johnson.) Uence Camden says, “ Warwickshire is di- 
vided into two parts, Feldon and Woodland, or the field 
and woody country, parted by the river Avon.”] 





Replies, 
WATCHFULNESS OF THE GOOSE. 
(2™ S. i. 246.) 

Your correspondent Mr. Partnorr has under- 
taken to vindicate the goose against the charge of 
silliness, to which it is proverbially subject ; and 
to establish its courage, fidelity, and instinct. 
The most celebrated historical performance of 
this bird is the preservation of the Roman Capitol 
by its warning screams, when the Gauls were 
sealing the ramparts. Of this renowned story 
several versions, not materially differing from one 
another, have been handed down to us from 
antiquity. 

The account of Livy is, that the Gauls climbed 
the steep declivity of the Capitol in so noiseless a 
manner, as to escape the notice not only of the 
sentinels, but even of the dogs—an animal sensi- 
tive to nocturnal sounds. They were not, how- 
ever, unobserved by the geese; which birds, 
being sacred to Juno, had been spared, notwith- 
standing the extreme want of food ; and this cir- 
cumstance saved the garrison. For M. Manlius, 
roused by their screams, and the flapping of their 
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wings, seized his arms; gave the alarm, and, run- 
ning to the wall, struck down the Gaul who had 
already reached the parapet (v. 47.). It seems to 
be here intimated that the Romans owed their 
deliverance to their piety, in preserving the sacred 
geese during the privations of a siege. 

Plutarch, in his “ Life of Camillus,” describes 
the same event. The Gauls (he says) climbed 
the Capitol so silently, that neither man nor dog 
perceived them. But there were (he continues) 
some sacred geese, at the Temple of Juno, which 
in ordinary times were plentifully fed; but as 
food was now scanty, they were neglected, and in 
bad plight. Naturally, indeed, the goose is quick 
in its perceptions, and sensitive to sounds: these 
birds moreover being rendered wakeful and noisy 
by hunger, speedily perceived the approach of the 
Gauls, and, running towards them with screams, 
aroused the garrison. Manlius, at the head of 
the defenders, attacked the two foremost Gauls; 
he cut off the right hand of one, and with his 
shield pushed the other down the wall (Camill., 
27.) This narrative is repeated by Plutarch in 
his Treatise de Fort. Rom. 12., and is abridged 
by Zonaras (vii. 23.). 

The account of Dionysius (xiii. 10.) is, that 
none of the sentinels perceived the ascent of the 
Gauls; but that some sacred geese, which were 
kept in the precinct of the Temple of Juno, run- 
ning towards the Gauls with screams, gave the 


alarm. No allusion is made to the silence of the 
dogs. The encounter of Manlius with the Gauls 


is described as taking place within the Capitol. 
Manlius cuts off the arm of the foremost Gaul at 
the elbow, throws him down with his shield, and 
kills him on the ground. According to Diodorus 
(xiv. 116.) the Gauls scaled the Capitol at mid- 
night; the guards had relaxed their vigilance on 
account of the steepness of the ascent, and did 
not perceive their approach; but some geese, 
sacred to Juno, which were feeding on the spot, 
saw them ascending, and made a noise. The 
sentinels ran to the place; Manlius cut off the 
hand of the leading man with his sword, and 
hurled him down the rock by striking him on the 
breast with his shield. Dio. Cassius (Fragm., 
xxv. 8. edit. Bekker) says, that the Gauls would 
have taken the citadel, if some sacred geese, which 
were kept there, had not announced the attack of 
the enemy, and awakened the Romans within the 
walls. 

According to Servius (Z2n. viii. 652.), Man- 
lius drove the Gauls down from the Capitol, having 
been wakened by the screams of a goose, which 
some private person had presented as a donation 
to the goddess Juno. Florus (i. 13. § 15.) also 
says that Manlius, wakened by the screams of a 
goose, threw the Gauls from the top of the rock, 
during a nocturnal assault. A similar statement 
is in Victor de Vir. illust. (c. 24.), Vegetius (De 





re Milit., iv. 26.) likewise speaks of Manlius 
having been roused from sleep by the screams of 
a goose. He remarks on the wonderful stroke of 
fortune, that a single bird should have preserved 
a nation which was destined to conquer the world. 
Virgil’s description of this event, introduced as 
one of the subjects on the shield of Zneas, men- 
tions only a single goose : 
“ Atque hic auratis volitans argenteus anser 

Porticibus, Gallos in limine adesse canebat ; 

Galli per dumos aderant, arcemque tenebant, 

Defensi tenebris et dono noctis opace.” 

En. viii. 655-8. 
lian, De Nat. Anim. (xii. 33.) says, that the 

Romans discovered, by a practical example, that 
the goose is a more effective guardian than the 
dog. When the Gauls scaled the Capitol, they 
threw food to the dogs, which ate it in silence; 
but the geese, as is their nature, made a noise 
during the same operation; which awoke Man- 
lius, and saved the Capitol. This explanation of 
the noise made by the geese differs from that of 
the other writers. It may be observed that lian 
confounds Marcus Manlius, the saviour of the 
Capitol, who was executed in 384 B.c., with Titus 
Manlius Torquatus, who executed his son in 340 
B.c., forty-four years afterwards. 

The vigilance of the goose is alluded 
than once by Ovid. He describes the 
Baucis and Philemon, as the guardian 
cottage : 


to more 
goose of 
of their 


“ Unicus anser erat, minime custodia villa, 
Quam dis hospitibus domini mactare parabant.” 
Met. viii. 686-7, 
Of the Cave of Sleep, he says : 
“ Non vigil ales ibi cristati cantibus oris 
Evocat Auroram, nec voce silentia rampunt 
Sollicitive canes, canibusve sagacior anser.” 
Met. xi. 597-9. 
Lucretius mentions the acute perceptions of the 
goose, and attributes them to its sense of smell : 
*“ Humanum longe presentit odorem, 
Romulidarum arcis servator, candidus anser.” 
iv. 686-7. 
According to Columella, de Re Rust. (viii. 13.) 
the goose is a peculiar favourite with farmers, be- 
cause it does not require much care, and it is a 
more effective guardian than the dog ; for it gives 
notice of the movements of ill-disposed persons by 
its noise; as is reported to have happened in the 
siege of the Capitol, when it screamed at the ap- 
proach of the Gauls, although the dogs were silent. 
Michael Glycas, a writer who lived not earlier 
than the twelfth century, speaks likewise of the 
watchfulness of the goose, and the quickness of its 
perceptions, when persons approach by stealth: 
and in support of this assertion, he refers to its 
preservation of the imperial city, when certain 
enemies were about to seize the Capitol, having 
entered it by concealed mines (Aznal, lib. i, vol. i. 
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84,, edit. Bonn.). The attempt of the Gauls to 
enter the Capitol by mines is likewise mentioned 
by Cicero and Servius. L. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





“TRIAL OF A STUDENT.” 
(2™ S. i. 392.) 


From a complete copy in my possession, I can 
supply J. D. with the title of this curious produc- 
taon, viz. : 

“The Trial of a Student at the College of Clutha, in 


the Kiegdom of Qceana.—‘A quoi bon tant d’Ecoles et | 


d'Universités pour ne leur apprendre rien de ce qui leur 
imperte a Savoir. Quel est donc l’Objet de vos Colleges? 
Professeurs de Mensonge, c’est pour abuser que vous 
feignez de linstruire, et comme ces brigands qui mettent 
‘les Fanaux sur des ecueils, vous l’eclairez pour le perdre.’ 
—Rovusszavu. ‘ Histories make men wise.’ — Bacon. 
Glasgow: printed by James Duncan, and sold at his 
Shop, opposite the Main Guard, Irongate, 1768.” 


Followed by an editorial note on p. 2. 
I am unable (in the meantime) to say who the 


student was, but the College of Clutha refers to | 
In the course of the Trial will | 
be found a number of names given only in initials ; | 
among whom are, Principal Leechman, Mr. An- | 


that of Glasgow. 


derson, Dr. Williamson, Dr. Reid, Professor 
Traill, Dr. Wilson, Professor Clow, Dr. Steven- 
son, Dr. Thomas Hamilton, Professor Moor. 
‘These all held offices in the College at that date, 
some of them very distinguished men. 

The author of this satirical piece was the Rev. 
William Thom, M.A., minister of Govan (near 
Glasgow). Other effusions of a similar quality 
are from his pen, such as — 

“ The Happiness of Dead Clergymen, provided they die 
in the Lord; a Funeral Sermon, preached in the Laigh 
Kirk of Glasgow on the Death of the Committee which 
sat there, by the Reverend Doctor Tail (Traill the Col- 


lege Divinity Professor), Glasgow. (Text) Rev. chap. xiv. | 


v. 13. Typis Academicis (the Press of R. & A. Foulis), 
1769.” 

Concluding with a humorous poem. Also the 
same subject continued in a very ludicrous 


“ Vindication of Dr. Tail from the charge of Heresy, 
by the Reverend Dr. Tail, 1770,” &c. (pp. 108.) 


The Rev. Mr. Thom was an ardent reformer in 


to be related the clever sayings of “Tam o’ 
Givan.” G. N. 





In answer to J. D., “ the College of Clutha, in 
the kingdom of Oceana,” is of course Glasgow 
College. One of the “nations” at Glasgow is 
called “ Oceana,” I think, but I am not sure 
about this. The piece, a college squib, is by the 
late Rev. William Thom, minister of Govan, near 
Glasgow. It is published along with Sermons, 
Tracts, &c., in his Works, “ Glasgow, James Dy- 
mock, 1799” (which I have now open before me), 
| at pp. 374—428. The “student,” I have heard 
| say, was himself; but your Glasgow correspondent 
G. N. will know more about it than I can tell 
| you. The date of the piece before the “trial,” in 

the Works, is “ Glasgow, March 1763” (at p. 371.); 
so that if the pieces are in the Works in the order 
in which they were written, the “ trial” neces- 
sarily dates after March 1763. Thom was a very 
talented man; his wit and humour, most of it 
sarcastic, is yet a proverb in and about Glasgow 
; and here: his jokes are still in the mouths of our 
| old raconteurs; some of them, even though age 
has dulled their point, are unrivalled in the Scot- 
tish Clerical Joe Miller, whose yet uncollected 
and unrecorded treasures pass freely from mouth 
to mouth in jovial after-dinner circles. He was a 
fierce radical or reformer, and admirer of America, 
among fierce old tories, and at a very dangerous 
time. His works contain many more slaps at St. 
| Mungo’s University—some very bitter. 

C. D. Lamont. 





Greenock. 


PLOUGH MONDAY CUSTOM. 
(2 S. i. 386.) 


1* S. vi. 339. a Query occurs also as to the 
origin of Plough Monday. 

In a curious tract printed by Pynson, 1493, 
with the title of A Compendiouse Treetise Dya- 
logue of Dives and Pauper, among the supersti- 
| tions censured at the beginning of the year, is 
| that of “ledyng the ploughe aboute the fire, as 

for gode begynnyng of the yere that they sholde 
| fare the better alle the yere followyng.” 
| It seems also once to have been customary to 
perfume the ploughs with incense, or to bless 


endeavouring to purge the Church and schools of | them, for Bale in his Yet a Course at the Romyshe 


learning from many abuses which had apparently 
crept into them. Though usually spoken of as an 
“original character,” he was without doubt a 
man of good taste and superior qualifications ; 
and handled his quill with a dashing unsparing 
severity which must have been anything but 
pleasant to his clerical brethren. 
and repartée, were always at hand; and in face- 
tious companies of the present day, there continue 


His wit, jokes, | 


Forze, printed at Zurich, 1542, amongst the “ aun- 
cyent rytes and laudable ceremonyes of Holy 
Churche ” says, “ Then ought my lorde (Bonner) 
| to suffre the same selfe ponnyshment for not sens- 
ing the plowhess upon Plowgh Mondaye.” 
r. Pegge, speaking of the Derbyshire custom, 
says: 
“ Plough Monday, the Monday after Twelfth Day, is 
when the labours of the Plough and other rustic tools 
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begin. On this day the young men yoke themselves and 

draw a plough about with music, and one or two persons 

in antic dresses, like jack-puddings, go from house to 

house, to gather money to drink; if you refuse them, they 
jlough up your dunghill. We call them here the plough 
ulloeks.” 

Agricultural ceremonies at the beginning of the 
year have according to all accounts been customary 
from time immemorial amongst the Chinese, Per- 
sians, Greeks, &c., and in most of them the plough 
figured conspicuously. The Chinese custom is 
worth recording as a good specimen of such cus- 
toms, and no doubt as also one of the most ancient. 

Every spring the Emperor goes in a solemn 





manner to plough up a few ridges of land in order | 


to animate the husbandmen by his example, and 
in the neighbourhood of every other city but 
Pekin the mandarin performs the ceremony ; 


“On arrival at the field an offering is first made by the 
Emperor and all his court to Changti, to beseech him to 
increase and preserve the fruits of the earth; this con- 
cluded, the Emperor, attended by three princes and nine 
presidents of sovereign courts, proceeds forward, several 
great men carrying a valuable chest, which contains the 
seed tobesown. The Emperor having taken the plough, 
and ploughed several times backwards and forwards, re- 
signs it to one of the princes of the blood, who does the 
same, as in succession do the rest. After having ploughed 
in several places the Emperor sows the different grain ; 
these are wheat, rice, millet, beans, and another kind of 
millet called cao-leang; and the day following the hus- 
bandmen finish the field, and are rewarded by the Em- 
peror with four pieces of dyed cotton for clothes, The 
Governor of Pekin often goes to visit the field, which is 
cultivated with great care, and if he finds at any time 
a stalk that bears thirteen ears it is esteemed a good 
omen.” 

“ He also goes in autumn to get in the corn, which is 
put into yellow sacks and deposited in the imperial 
granary, only to be used on the most solemn occasions.” 


The customs throughout the English counties 
are various. Your country readers might furnish 
some interesting notes on the subject with very 
little trouble. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


SUPPOSED DECISION OF THE GALLICAN CHURCH 
UPON THE VALIDITY OF ENGLISH OBDERS. 


(24 §. i. 290.) 


Being in Paris last April, and seeing on a 
friend's table “N. & Q.” for the 12th of that 
month, I thought it a good opportunity to help 
the researches of Mr. Faasgr, who asks, “ What 
other information may be obtained respecting this 
curiously arrived at decision?” On looking into 
A Glance hehind the Grilles, I found that M. 
L'abbé Mailly was the reverend gentleman cited 
as the authority for the statement set forth by the 
lady writer of that work, and quoted by Mr. 
Fraser. I called at 26. Rue du Nord upon the 
Abbé, and showed him the whole passage in The 
Glance, M. Mailly at once assured me that it 





contained several mistakes relating to what he had 
incidentally mentioned in the course of a short 
conversation upon a totally different subject, 
namely, the “ Sisters of Charity.” All that he 
did say was this: “About two years ago the 
question concerning Anglican Orders came to be 
chosen as the subject for one of those small con- 
ferences held monthly by the clergy of the good 
Abbé’s own and a neighbouring parish, numbering 
no more than eighteen clergy altogether. The 
‘reporter’ on the occasion, that is, the priest who 
undertook to get up the subject to be discussed, 
laid before the conference the history of the 
question, and having noticed the arguments for 
and against, drew as his conclusion that Anglican 
Ordination was, and had all along been, invalid — 
no ordination at all. One of the clergy present, 
though not dissenting from the reporter's views, 
but merely for the purpose of raising, as usual, a 
discussion, stated some of the arguments brought 
forward by Courayer in behalf of the validity of 
English orders. But there the question dropped, 
and was no further mooted; and as every one 
present entirely agreed with the reporter's con- 
clusion, the conference unanimously decided with- 
out more to do, that there was no sort of validity 
in English orders. In the minutes of the con- 
ference this decision was recorded, and, along with 
the report of the question, forwarded to the ar- 
chiepiscopal archives, wherein it may still be seen.” 
Such is M. L’abbé Mailly’s account of the bu- 
siness, and any one interested in the question may 
consult him at his residence, 26. Rue du Nord, 
Paris. 

Besides these small monthly conferences, 
wherein the clergy of every two neighbouring 
parishes meet for the discussion of questions con- 
nected with Theology, Liturgy, Scripture, Church 
History, &c., there are at Paris four meetings in 
the year for the mooting of cases of conscience, to 
which all the clergy, amounting to about six 
hundred, are invited, though not obliged to at- 
tend. Such conferences are not peculiar to Paris 
or France, but are held in England, Ireland, 
America, in most parts of the continent of Eu- 
rope, and, in general, throughout the Catholic 
Church. 

As I well know there are several readers of 
“N. & Q.” deeply interested in the question of 
Anglican Orders, I will add the following docu- 
ment, with a copy of which I was kindly favoured 
by a distinguished prelate in the pontifical court, 
while I was spending the winter at Rome, 
A.D, 1852-53, On the occasion of the Rt. Rev. 
Dr, Ives, titled the Protestant Bishop of North 
Carolina, U.8., coming to Rome to be reconciled 
to the church, the question of the validity of An- 
glican Orders awakened some attention among the 
English who happened to be there, and the con- 
sequence was the production from the archives of 
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the Holy Office of the subjoined formal decision 
on the matter : 


“ Johannes Clemens Gordon, Scotus, fuit ordinatus et 
constitutus in episcopum vel potius pseudo-episcopum 
secundum ritus Anglicanos, anno Domini 1688, die 19 
mense Septembris in ecclesia cathedrali Glascoensi in 
Scotia, presentibus pseudo-archiepiscopo et tribus pseudo- 
episcopis. Actio sie fere peragebatur. Primd fiebant 
preces secundum liturgiam Anglicanam, Secundd habe- 
batur concio ad populum de dignitate et oflicio episcopi. 
Tertid, supradicto Johanne genibus provoluto, omnes su- 
ee pseudo-episcopi imposuerunt manus capiti et 
1umeris, dicendo=accipe Spiritum Sanctum et memento 
ut suscites gratiam que in te est per manuym imposi- 
tionem, non enim accepimus Spiritum timoris sed virtutis, 
dilectionis et sobrietatis. Quartd, peractis pauculis pre- 
cibus pro gratiarum actione, terminata fuit actio. 

“ Feria quinta die 17 Aprilis, 1704. 

“ Fuit congregatio 8. O. ( Sacri Offcii) in palatio Apos~ 
tolico apud 8. Petrum coram Iliho D.N.D. Clemente di- 
vina providentia Papa XI, ac Eis et Rinis DD. S.R.E, 
cardinalibus Carpines, Mariscotto et generalibus inquisi- 
toribus presentibus R.P.D. Casone assessore V. gerente, 
P. Generali Ord, Pradicatorum, Molines 8. Rotew decano, 
P. Mfo S. Palatii, &c., et fiseali 8. O. consultoribus, me- 
que notario, proposita fuit loco casus instantia a SSmo ad 
S. O. remissa Johannis Clementis Gordon natione Scoti 
nunc Rome ad fidem conversi exponen; quod episcopatus 
gradum in patria obtinuit ritu hwreticorum utcumque 
consecratus fuit; cum autem hujusmodi consecrationem 
opinetur nullam ob rationes quas exprimet, supplicat de- 
clarari hujusmodi ordinationem esse illegitimam et nul- 
Jam atque secum ut ordines sacros catholico ritu suscipere 
queat dispensare. SSmus auditis votis Cmorum decrevit 
quod predictus Johannes Clemens Gordon ex integro ad 
omnes ordines etiam sacros et presbyteratus promoveatur 
et quatenus non fuerit jam sacramento Confirmationis 
munitus, confirmetur. 

“ Testor ego infrascriptus supreme Sacre Inquisitionis 
notarius qualiter in volumine de ordinibus sacris anni 
1704 in archivio hujus §. Officii asservato invenitur In~- 
stantia cum Decreto ut supra. Datum ex 8. O. hac die 
2 Aprilis 1852, Angelus Argenti 8. Romane et Ualis 
Inq* Notarius.” 

This formal decision of Rome against the va- 
lidity of Anglican Orders is everywhere received 
and acted upon. D. Rock. 





THOMAS SIMON THE MEDALLIST. 
(1* §. xii. 27.) 

With reference to the Query of Mr. MacCut- 
Loca of Guernsey, asking information concerning 
the famous medallist Thomas Simon, I would 
refer him to three interesting articles in the Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle on the subject, viz. : 

1. “Numismatic Chron., vol. iv. (April, 1841—Jan., 
1842), p. 211. * Notices of Thomas Simon.’ ” 

2. “Ibid., vol. v. (April, 1842—Jan., 1843), p. 161, 
*The Will of Thomas Simon the Medal Engraver, with 
Observations thereon.’ ” 

3, “Ibid. vol. vii. (April, 1844—Jan., 1845), p. 22. 
‘Thomas Simon and the Koettiers.’’ 

From which articles may be gathered the dates of 
some of Simon's appointments, his pay, &c.; and 





from two recently discovered documents, there 
printed, viz. his will, dated June 17, 1665, and 
proved August 23, 1665, by Elizabeth Simon, his 
widow, and a petition to the king from the widow 
for payment of sums owing to Thomas Simon her 
late husband — it is clear that he must have died 
some time between July 1, 1665 (as his pay as 
chief engraver ceased then), and the date of prov- 
ing his will, viz. August 23. following, — the cause 
of death, according to popular rumour, being the 
plague. 

Pegge’s story of Simon’s surviving 1665 for 
many years must now therefore be given up. 

In the above articles the Christian name of the 
widow (Elizabeth) is alone mentioned; whilst 
Mr. MacCuttoca gives but the surname, which 
he states (without citing authority) to have been 
Fautrart of Guernsey. 

But the “ complaint” quoted by Mr. MacCut- 
Loc as happening “ about the year 1665 " (Query 
the exact date ?) against the Bailiff of Guernsey, 
is important, as showing Simon’s connection with 
that island, The will, however, is silent as to any 
property there, or claim thereto. 

In his will Simon calls himself “ Thomas Simon, 
of the parish of St. Clement Danes, in the county 
of Middlesex, and citizen and goldsmith of Lon- 
don,” and desires to be buried in that church, 
under the stone where his children lie. 

He mentions his wife Elizabeth; his three 
children, Samuel, Elizabeth, and Anne Simon; 
his nephew William Simon, son of his brother 
Nathaniel, deceased; his brother, Laurance Si- 
mon; Anne Simon, daughter of his brother, 
Abraham Simon; and Judith, sister of Anne. 

Besides willing personals and two houses in the 
parish of St. Stephen, Walbrook, in the City of 
London, &c,, he wills his farm in Shorne, county 
Kent (this is near Gravesend), in tail, to his son, re- 
mainder to each daughter, remainder to brothers, 
&e. He mentions also his sister Hannah Yates, 
then Massey, and “the French church of which I 
am a member,” 

From the will having been proved in the Con- 
sistory Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, it 
is concluded that he did not die at St. Clement 
Danes, but perhaps at Canterbury, where there 
was a French church. But might he not have 
died at his farm at Shorne? And the French 
church, of which he was a member, might haye 
been that in London. This membership, how- 
ever, suggests the possibility, if not probability, of 
a connéction with Guernsey. 

The place of Simon’s birth is doubtful, though 
Vertue, Martin, Folkes, and Pinkerton (citing no 
authority) say that he was born in oats = o 

os, G. 


Inner Temple, 
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SPANISH ENIGMA, 
(24 §, i. 193.) 


A correspondent gives an enigma in Spanish 
verse by Luis de Leon, and requests a trans- 
lation and interpretation of it. The following is 
a translation of it; and the original being only of 
a few lines I here copy it: 

“ Sentéronse 4 una Mesa Pobre y Rica 
Un sano y un enfermo y un defunto: 
Al enfermo il manjar le fue botica, 
Pagando el muerto escote toto junto ; 
Mas el que llegé sano se applica 
Que 4 sepultar llegaba el cuerpo junto: 
Decidme de este enigma lo que toca, 
Si se atreve 4 explicarlo vuestra boca.” 

( Translation.) 

“ To the same board the rich and poor were led, 
One sick, one sound, and one, behold, was dead, 
To the one sick, as food, were drugs supplied, 

To serve the dead the rest their care applied ; 

But when the sound one came, he claimed, he said, 
To bear to his last resting-place the dead. 

Now tell me what deep meaning’s shrouded here, 
And let your tongue proclaim it, if you dare. ” 

The personages introduced in this extraordinary 
enigma are, I apprehend, allegorical, and repre- 
sent certain sections of the Christian Church, or 
the doctrines severally held by them; while the 
challenge contained in the last line conveys the 
impression that he who shall proclaim the solution 
of the enigma may incur the risk of ecclesiastical 
or other censures. To make, however, a yet 
nearer approach to its solution, I must offer a 
few words on the unfortunate history of its extra- 





ordinary author, Fray Luis de Leon. He was 
born yo in 1500, assumed the habit of a reli- 
ae order in a convent in Salamanca, where 
he pursued his studies, and was elected to the 
Chair of Theology in that university. He was 
united in friendship with all the wise and virtuous 
of his time, and he is named by the historians of 
his country as one of those writers to whom the 
Castilian bomen is indebted most for its pro- 
priety and nervousness, and for the grace of its 
poetical expression, unknown until his time. He | 
was, however, as your correspondent Q. Q. re- 
lates, contemporary with Luther, and early be- | 
came known for his advocacy of the reformed 
faith, by his translation and diligent circulation 
of portions of the sacred Scriptures, and by his 
prelections from his chair. For these offences he 
was cited before the Inquisition, and igewas not 
until after a confinement of five years in its prison 
that he made his renunciation and was released. 

He was restored to his Chair of Theology, and | 
doubtless for the purpose of his undoctrinising 
those whom his errors had misled, and to expose 

to his country, and perhaps to the world, the | 





| 


any of his prose writings ; but the following lines, 
written, I presume, before his arrest by the Grand 
Inquisitor, will show how strong were his mis- 
givin s on the soundness of the faith he professed. 
The lines are curious as containing so succinctly 
the main objections to the great doctrine of his 
Church, and as written by one who occupied the 
Chair of Theology in its principal university, and 
who for this and others of his writings was com- 
mitted to the prison of the Inquisition. My 
translation of the lines, on a comparison with the 
original, will be found, I think, to give a just and 
truthful version of it : 
“AL PROPRIO ASUNTO. 
Soneto. 


“ Si pan es lo que vemos, como dura 
Sin zque comundo del se nos acabe? 
Si Dios — 2 como en el gusto a pan nos sabe? 
¢Como de solo pan tiene figura? 
Si pan zcomo le adora la criatura? 
Si Dios — zcomo en tan chico espacio cabe? 
Si pan — zcomo por ciencia no se sabe? 
Si Dios — zcomo le come su hechura? 
Si pan — zcomo nos harta siendo poco? 
Si Déos es — como puede ser partido? 
Si pan — zcomo en el alma hace tanto? 
Si Dios — zcomo le mero yo y le toco? 
Si pan — como del cielo ha descendido? 
Si Dios — ;como no muero yo de espento?” 
( Translation.) 
“Tf bread be that we look on, canst thou say 
It will, when eaten, clear our sins away ? 
If God, how can it verily be said, 
Despite its taste and form, that ’tis not bread ? 
If bread, — how we before it suppliants fall? 
If God, — how present in a thing so small ? 
If bread, — how left by science undisplayed ? 
If God, — how eat we what our hands have made? 
2 If bread, — how hath it been by Heaven provided? 


If God, — how can it ever be divided ? 
If bread, — how can it satisfy so much? 
If God, — how seen and recognised by touch? 


If bread, — how hath it from on high come here? 
If God, — how view it and not die with fear?” 
Mepicvs. 
Hull. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


The Oldest Insurance Newspaper (2™ §, i. 445.) 
— The account is, I believe, correct. It may be 
well, however, to continue the history of these in- 
surance papers. In 1716 the Sun Fire Office 
“ resolved to give their subscribers, for the future, 
a Quarterly Book, instead of their Weekly News- 
paper,” and the reasons for the change are set 
forth in the Introduction to the first volume of 
the new work — The Historical Register for the 
year 1716 — published in 1717. This Historical 
Register is one of our most useful works of re- 
ference. It was annually published for many 


power of the Inquisition to correct the greatest | years,—down at least to 1736. In 1724 it was 
minds of their errors. I am not acquainted with resolved to publish two volumes, which should in- 
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clude “an impartial relation of all transactions ” 
from July, 1714, to Dec. 31, 1715, and then under 
the Historical Register “a complete narrative” 
of occurrences which had happened “ during the 
whole reign of his present Majesty King George.” 
0.1. N. 
Morning Dreams (2™ S. i. 392. 463.) — The 
quotation about which Sartor inquires is not, I 
think, to be found in any of the illustrious drama- 
tists he names; but if he will consult a play as 
celebrated in its way as their productions, called 
Bombastes Furioso, he will find some lines to the 
following effect (1 quote from memory), which 

doubtless is the passage he is in search of : 
Distaffina log. —“ This morn as sleeping on my bed I lay, 
I dreamt, (and morning dreams come true, they say!) 

I dreamt a cunning man my fortune told, 

And all my pots and pans were turned to gold.” 

Tae Cnariain or THE Cockep Hats. 


The notion with regard to the truth of morning 
dreams is as old as Ovid : 
“ Namque sub Aurora, jam dormitante lucerna, 
(Somnia quo cerni tempore vera solent), ” &c. &c. 
Epist. xix. Hero Leandro, vv. 195, 6. 
To the above lines in the Delphin edition is 
appended the following note : 
“ Quia videlicet stomachus non sit vino ciboque dis- 


tentus.” 
; = |, 


Duchesse D’ Abrantes (1"* 8. x. 29.) — Having 
read in your No. of July 8, 1854, the remark 
taken from the Atheneum of January 7, No. 1367, 
that the Duchess of Abrantes died in a common 
hospital at Paris, I am able to state, on very good 
authority, that being severely afflicted with a com- 
plaint requiring continual attendance, this lady 
retired as a boarder (“en pension ”) to a “ maison 
de santé” at Chaillét, where eventually she died. 

The duchess, although no longer possessing the 
enormous fortune she had formerly enjoyed, was 
by no means in indigent circumstances, but had 
at the time of her death an income of considerable 
amount. J. B. 

Gibraltar. 


Judge Jeffreys (2™ S. i. 128.) — My authority 
for stating that the reports published under Ver- 
non’s name were Jeffreys’ work is from Yorke’s 
Royal Tribes of Britain, a work containing many 
curious genealogical and historical anecdotes re- 
lating to the chief families in the Principality; and 
from their being collected by the author from 
either the persons to whom the events occurred, 
or from their near relatives, there appears to be 
no reason to doubt their authenticity. As he was 
acquainted with the family of Jeffreys, whose grief 
for the ferocity of their relative he mentions, it is 
not likely that he would have made his assertion 
80 positively about the Reports without some good 
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authority, though there may be some inaccuracy 
in attributing all of them to Jeffreys: not having 
any acquaintance with legal literature myself 
gave the anecdote as I found it. 
Francis Ropert Davtss. 
Moyglas Mawr. 


Original Letter of Nalson the Historian (2 §. 
i. 387.) — On seeing in type the letter which I 
forwarded to you some time since, it struck me as 
strange that the writer should date it “ Aug. 7°, 
1682,” and the recipient indorse it “ rec. 16 Aug’, 
1681.” On comparing the original, however, I 
find that my transcript is correct, and that the 
Duke of Ormond, when docketing the letter, 
must have written 1 for 2 by mistake. 

There is a slight typographical error in your 
pages ; for “charges,” in the last paragraph, read 
* charged.” JAMES GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 


Fleming's “ Rise and Fall of the Papacy” (2™ 
S. i. 392.) —I have an edition of this pamphlet, 
whose subject once attracted much attention in 
Scotland, entitled : 


“ A Discourse on the Rise and Fall of Papacy, wherein 
the Revolution in France, and the abject State of the 
French King, is distinctly pointed out, delivered at Lon- 
don, in the Year mpccr, by Robert Fleming, V.D.M. 
| Edinburgh, printed for John Ogle, Bookseller, Parliament 
| Close, mpccxcu, price 6d., 8vo., pp. 70.” 
| The copy had belonged to the Rev. Dr. John 
| Gillies, who was minister of the Blackfriars’ (or 
| College) Church of Glasgow, and the friend and 
| biographer of George Whitefield. There are two 
| pages of an Introduction prefixed; one of the 
paragraphs of which Dr. Gillies had thought it 
worth emphatically to mark with his pen, and 
which may now be of service in transcribing, as 
showing the feelings and opinions of the men of 
1792 in respect to the author's publication : 


“ The Spirit of Prophecy has long since failed ; but the 
events of the present day have a strong tendency to sup- 
port an opinion held by many men not more conspicuous 
for their piety than their learning and abilities, that the 
prophetic breathings of these holy men, who in the early 
ages of the world spoke of events that were to come as if 
they were already past, do in many particulars allude to 
the present age. That eminent divine, Mr. Robert 
Fleming (son of the Rev. Mr. Fleming, author of the 
Fulfilling of the Scriptures), who, at the beginning of this 
century, published in London his Discourse on the Rise 
and Fall of Papacy, ranks himself with those who sub- 
scribe to this opinion. In that short, but valuable trea- 
tise, he assigns the reasons on which he grounds his 
conjectures; and by exact calculations, and an accurate 
interpretation of the original text, he adduces proof tan- 
tamount to mathematical precision, to establish his asser- 
tion that the King of France, _. the year 1794, shall 
be reduced to a state inferior to all the Kings of the 
earth. The present condition of that monarch seems to 
verify what our author has asserted ; and when we attend 
to the period at which he wrote this treatise, in 1701, and 
observe his prediction so literally fulfilled at the distance 
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of near a century from the time at which it was foretold, 
the mind is overcome with astonishment, and lost in 
amazement.” 

The Fulfilling of the Scripture noticed above, 
by the father of Fleming, is now a scarce work. 

he copy I possess (small 8vo., pp. 296.) unfor- 
tunately wants the title-page; but I think must 
have been written about the time of Charles I. 
It is altogether an ingenious well-composed pro- 
duction, and affords a remarkable proof of what 
is sometimes seen of the same faculty for observa- 
tion and reflection being transmitted by natural 
inheritance from father to son. G.N. 


“Titus Andronicus” (2" §. i. 353.) — The 

lines — 

“ The eagle suffers little birds to sing,” &c. 
are from Titus Andronicus, Act IV. Se. 4. By 
the way, the old editions all, as far as I have seen, 
read “wings” in the third line. Mr. Knight cor- 
rects it to “ wing,” with the profound remark, that 
“ the lines are meant to rhyme alternately.” Now, 
although — 

“ Rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

By which they steer, as ships their courses,” 
I think that we may, in this case, retain the 
grandeur of the plural without fear of any ship- 
wreck of the poetry. To tear one wing from an 
eagle, for the sake of a rhyme, is what Sir Thomas 
Browne would have called “a fallacy in preci- 
sion.” I may add, perhaps, a remark on Mr. 
Knight's classification of the Titus and the Pericles 
as “doubtful plays;” and that is, that if not 


Shakspeare's, they are from the pen of some un- | 


known dramatist of fully Shakspearian power. I 

cannot think or feel them to be “ doubtful plays” 

at all. Two Shakspeares, contemporaries, “ can't 

be.” A Desutrory Reaper. 
Jersey. 


“The Reader's Maxim” (1* S, xii. 355.)— A 
venerable old gentleman, some forty years ago, 
used often to repeat a similar maxim; but appli- 
cable to eating, and, as I think, far more appro- 
priately. He gave it thus: 

“ Learn to eat slowly, other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 

Whence derived I know not, but it sounds 

Hudibrastic. F. C. H, 


The Bustard (2 §. 314. 383, 420.) — The Rev. 
Tuos, Wurre, by the result of the premium which 
he unfortunately offered, brings down the exist- 
ence of the bustard in the neighbourhood of 
Salisbury Plain to the year 1780, 

I remember being & Amesbury so long ago as 
the year 1806, and then making inquiries about 
the bustard. A gamekeeper of the Duke of 
Queensberry there, whom I was asking about it, 
told me that he himself had, a few years before, 
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shot the last that had been seen thereabouts. 
That none had been seen for some time before, 
and that one day when he was out with a rifle for 
the purpose of shooting a buck, in walking along 
a footpath through a corn field, he saw a bird's 
head just above the level of the corn, which he 
knew to be a bustard’s. He fired at it, he said, 
without much hope of hitting it, but to his sur- 


| prise he shot it. 











This I should have supposed was the end of the 
existence of the bustard about Salisbury Plain; 
but when I mentioned that I was about to write 
this, I was told by a friend that he had seen a 
statement in a newspaper last year that one had 
been shot thereabouts shortly before. What truth 
there may be as to the newspaper statement I 
know not. J. 8.8. 


According to a letter in The Times of Jan. 31, 
1856, signed “W. H. Rowland, Hungerford, 
Berks, Jan. 29,” a specimen of the great bustard 
(Otis tarda of Linnzus), a male, and a very fine 
bird, was taken January 3, 1856, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hungerford, just on the borders of 
Wilts and Berks, ARUN. 


The Harp in Arms of Ireland (\" 8. xii. 29.) — 
Z. Z. asks, “ When was the harp first used as the 
arms of Ireland, and when introduced in the royal 
achievement as such?” I find in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, vol. iv. p. 205., in an article on the 
“ Trish Coins of Edward IV.,” that it is suggested 
that Henry VIII. on being presented by the Pope 
with the Ba of Brian Borhu, was induced to 
change the arms of Ireland, by placing on her 
coins a representation of the relic of her most 
celebrated native king. 

I may add, that in the same paper it is alleged 
“we are entirely indebted to the researches and 
acute observation of the Rev. Richard Butler of 
Trim, for the information that the three crowns 
(found on the Irish coinage of Edw. IV., Ric. IIL, 
and Hen. VII.) were the armorial bearings of 
Ireland from the reign of Ric. II. to that of 
Hen. VIII.” Jos. G. 


Inner Temple. 


Manzy of Barnstaple (2 8. i. 301.) —I do not 
see the name of Manzy in any list of the French 
refugees at this place. I have a list of 126 per- 
sons who came thither from Cork. It commences 
thus: 


“ Catalogue véritable du nombre et de I’état des Fran- 
gais qui sont venus de Cork & Barnstaple et qui y sont 
arrivés le 14 Juillet, 1686, po ¥ demeurer. 

“ Le St Jacques Thomas, capitaine de marine du lieu 
de Royau en Saintonge agé de 46 ans avec un de ses 
vaisseaux. Jeanne Guillet sa femme, agé de 40 ans; ils 
on 7 enfans, 3 garcons et 4 filles, savoir, Jacques agé,” 

eC. 


As to the refugees at Exeter, there were 
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Fesan, Sanxay, Majendie, Mauduit, Ringli, Pillet, 
Chauvet, Papet, Perdrian, &c. J. S. Burn, 
Henley. 


Allhallows (1* S, xi. 148.) — F. G. C, is referred 
to the Index to the Parishes in the Population 
Tables, 1852, for the purpose of showing that in- 
stead of having been turned into “ All Saints,” 
there are thirteen churches in England still bear- 
ing the ancient name of Allhallows. May I add, 
that in the City of London are to be found eight 
parishes of this name, viz. Allhallows Barking ; 
Allhallows, Bread Street; Allhallows, Honey 
Lane; Allhallows, Lombard Street ; Allhallows, 
London Wall; Allhallows Staning (Mark Lane) ; 
Allhallows the Great ; Allhallows the Less. 

Jos. G. 


Inner Temple. 


The Bible (2™ 8. i. 314. 377.)—I send you 
the following list of words collected from the 
writings of S. Cyril of Alexandria, which he uses 
for the Bible, which may serve as an appendix to 
the answer in “ N, & Q.,” and may help to show 
how ufsettled their phrase was: that which 
comes first in order is the expression used by S. 


Paul in his Epistle to Timothy, to denote the Old | 


Testament, where he says, “Thou from a child 
hast known the Holy Scriptures.” The third in 
my list I have met with in S. Athanasius, but my 
reading has not been extensive enough for any 
complete list : 

1 Ta tepa ypdupara, 


€ ; 9 aya ypapy, 
7 Geta ypady. 


a 7 Oedrvevaoros ypady.” 
ai Geias ypadai, 
All in 8. Cyril of Alexandria. Q. V. Q. 


Motto for an Index (2™ §. i. 413.) —I beg to 
propose as a motto for Mr. J. Nurses Cuapwicx’s 
index, the old Latin saying, “ Verbum sat.” 

D. L. 

Your correspondent requires a maxim or motto 
for an index. I fear with the readers of “N. & 
Q.,” as with its excellent editor, the following as 
a mazim will find no favour. 

(I) I (m) never (d) did (e) ensure (x) ex,act- 
ness. F. Pausorr. 

Stanton Prior. 


I beg to suggest as a motto for an index the 
following from Horace: “ Monstror digito preter- 
euntium.” I. C. H. 


Paraph (2™ §S. i. 373. 420.) — The remark to 
which Este refers will be found in The Times of 
the 3lst January last. In the letter of the Aus- 
trian (not of the French) correspondent, dated 
Vienna, Jan. 26., is the following : 

“ As you have already been informed, a kind of protocol 
of what had occurred was drawn up at St. Petérsburg, 
and signed or ‘paraphed*’ by Count Nesselrode for 
Russia, and Count Valentine Esterhazy for Austria.” 








And there is this note: 

“* The meaning of the diplomatic expression ‘pa- 
raphed’ is, that the initials of the parties concerned are 
attached to a document.” 

Further on are the following passages, which will 
assist Q. in arriving at #Mfe exact force of the 
word : » 

“ Russia desires, Ist. That the preliminaries of peace be 
—_ in this city by the representatives of the four 

’owers; and 2ndly, That they, the preliminaries, be 
signed in the capital of France.” 

“The British Cabinet is certainly morally bound to 
sign-the preliminaries of peace as they now stand, al- 
though the Earl of Clarendon did not ‘paraph ’ the re- 
vised Austrian propositions as M. de Walewski did.” 

ARUN. 


The subject of paraphes, as used by notaries 
public in France and Spain, and indeed by all 
public men, has already been discussed, art. 
“ Notaries,” in “N.& Q.,” 1% §. x. 87. 315.; 
xii. 35. An example is given in the “ Repertory 
of Deeds and Documents relating to the Borough 
of Great Yarmouth.” Printed by order of the 
Town Council, 1855, prefixed to the Report of the 
Ancient Writings, by Henry Manship, Town 
Clerk, 1612, E. S. Taytor. 

Door-head Inscriptions (2™ S. i. 379.) —On a 
cottage at Lockwitz, in Saxony (black letter) : 


“ %& Mit Gottes segen ist alles gelegen. %& ” 
(“ With God’s blessing everything succeeds.”) 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice (vol. iii, p. 210.) 
gives the following : — 


On the Casa Dario at Venice (no date) : 


“ Vrbis . Genio . Joannes . Darivs.” 
On the Casa Trevisan at Venice: 
« Soli Honor. et 
Deo | || Gloria.” 


On the Loredano Vendramin Palace, at S. Mar- 

cuola (on the facade) : 
“ Non Nobis Domine.” 
C. D. Lamont. 

Strict Discipline formerly practised at Schools 
(2™ §S. i. 53. 131.) — The following quaint ac- 
count of Richard Mulcaster’s method of teaching 
is rather curious, and may perhaps be worth pre- 
serving in your miscellany. Mulcaster was edu- 
cated under the celebrated Ascham, whose severity 
he perhaps imbibed. He was the first master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and afterwards of St. 
Paul’s; the famous Bishop Andrewes was a pupil 
of his. He died April 15,1611. Accounts of him 
may be found in Knight's Life of Colet, Strype’s 
Stow, Wilson’s History of Merchant Taylors 
Schools, Gentleman's Magazine, &c. &c. : 

“In the morning he would exactly construe and parse, 
which done, he slept his hour (custom made him critical 
to proportion it) in his desk in the school; but woe be 
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to the scholar that slept the while. Awaking, he heard 
them accurately; and Atropos might be persuaded to 
my as soon as he to pardon, where he found just fault. 
he prayers of cockering mothers prevailed with him as 
much as the requests of indulgent fathers, rather increas- 
ing than mitigating his severity on their offending chil- 
dren; but his sharpness was the better endured because 
impartial; and many excellent scholars were bred under 
him.” — Fuller. 
An Op Pavurine. 
Town and Corporation Seals (2™ S. i. 312.) — 
The Yarmouth Corporation Seals, fourteen in 
number, have been lately engraved in Manship’s 
History of Great Yarmouth, edited by C. J. Pal- 
mer, Esq., 4to. Yarm., 1854, and a descriptive 
catalogue appended. For an elucidation of some 
of the legends I inserted a Query in “ N. & Q.,” 
1* S. viii. 269., while the work was in the press, 
but no satisfactory account can yet be given. 
Large collections on E.C.’s plan are making on 
medigwval seals generally, by Mr. A. W. Morant, 
of Yarmouth, and Mr. T. @. Bayfield, Norwich, 
who possesses many hundred impressions, either 
of whom would, I believe, readily communicate 
with E.C, The plates of the Yarmouth seals can 
——Z be still obtained of the publisher of Man- 
ship's History, Meall, Yarmouth. 
E. 8. Tartor. 


Surnames ending in “-house” (1" S. xi. 187.) 
— In a Minor Query of Me. W. Woopsovse on 
this subject, he alludes to the name of Mirehouse, 
and says, “ Which was actually possessed by the 
late Recorder of London.” Allow me to state 
that the late John Mirehouse, Esq., for some 
= filled the judicial post of Common Serjeant, 

ut he never was Recorder. 

As to the nature and duties of the office of 
Common Serjeant, see Pulling’s Treatise on the 
Laws, Customs, Usages, and Regulations of the 
City and Port of London, 2nd edit., 1844, p. 120., 
&e. : Jos. G. 


Inner Temple. 


Guano (2™ §S. i. 374.) — The precise date when 
Peruvian guano was first used as a manure cannot 
be discovered. The ancient Peruvians knew its 
fertilising qualities ages ago : 

“Long before we knew any thing about it the Peru- 
vians had turned to account, and had laws to prevent the 
birds being disturbed in their annual resorts to the islands. 
They used it by dibbling in a little at the foot of each 
plant, and then watering it.” * 

Its properties have been known to chemists for 
the last half century: Davy, Liebig, and Hum- 
boldt all mention it. “In 1806 an analysis of a 
very elaborate description wis published by MM. 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin,” und in 1810 experi- 
ments were made in the islands of Saint Helena 





* A Shketcher’s Tour Round the World, by Robert 
Elwes, 1854, page 176. 





by the late General Beatson. It was, however, in 
the year 1840 an entirely new manure in England. 
In that year about twenty casks were imported 
by Mr. Myers of Liverpool, and in the year fol- 
lowing one or two cargoes arrived from the 
Pacific. See Farmers’ Magazine, vol. ii., 1841, 
pp- 198. 266. K. P. D. E. 


Sir James Lowther’s Man-of- War (1"S, xii. 428.) 
—Qu-sitvus inquires whether the Earl of Lonsdale 
had volunteered to furnish a seventy-four gun- 
ship, fully equipped in every respect, and present 
her to the Admiralty for the service of the country. 
Looking in the Annual Register for 1802, I find, 
at pp. 507—509., a Memoir of his lordship, who 
died in May of that year, and which particularises 
this somewhat equivocal offer, which his lordship 
did not press very urgently upon the Admiralty : 

“In 1782, when it was generally understood that the 
war could not be of much longer continuance, Sir James 
Lowther waited on Lord Sandwich, who was then at the 
head of the Admiralty; and, after deploring the state of 
His Majesty’s Navy, voluntarily offered to build and 
equip, at his own expense, a 74-gun-ship. If this pro- 
posal was sincerely made, too much praise cannot be 
given to such disinterested patriotism; but if common 
suspicion be well-founded, it was merely a delusive at- 
tempt to acquire popularity, and ensure distinction, 
without the claim arising from actual merit. The peace 
of 1783 made the building of a ship at that time unneces- 
sary; but although the country has since been engaged 
in a more extensive contest, and attended with greater 
exertions than those which gave rise to the proposal of 
such a donation, the offer was never repeated.” RF 


“ Odments” (2™ S. i. 433.) — This is a word in 
use in the northern counties, and also in some 
other parts of England. Your correspondent will 
find the following explanation of the word in the 
Teesdale Glossary : 

“ Odments } n. pl. Scraps, fragments. —Jam., Car., 

Odds and Ends V.& C.” 

The references are to Jamieson’s Dictionary, 
Carr’s Craven Glossary, and the Westmoreland 
and Cumberland Glossary. 

I may also refer your correspondent to the 
Glossaries of Northamptonshire by Sternberg 
and Baker, of East Anglia by Forbes, and of 
Somersetshire by Jennings. D. 

Leamington. 


Horsley Family (2 S. i. p.375.)—There are 
seven townships of Horsley in England, each of 
which would probably give the name to one gentle 
and many unconnected simple families. Hence 
the commonness of the surname. Hereditary 
arms did not come into use before the Crusades ; 
crests much later. Armorial bearings derived 
from the sound of the name (as a horse's heal 
from Horsley) are not considered very honour- 
able by heralds, though some of our oldest fa- 
milies bear them, If the bishop were a man of 
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family, the ancestral parchments would, no doubt, where seen (much better told than his version), 
tell which particular Horsley they were lords of. | but I cannot lay my hand upon it. Perhaps I 
If not, provided his family resided near a town- | may be allowed to add another. 

ship of that name, they might fairly be considered The following is a copy of bill, sent to a gentle- 
as taking their name from such township. Hen- | man from an inn in Essex, where he had left his 
gist and Horsa will not do? P. P. | horse, with directions that it should be baited, 


; stabled for the night, and sent home in the morn- 
Etymology of “ Bard” (2°4 S. i. 390.) — Welsh | ing. The bill ran thus: 


bardd, barth, barg ; Gaclic bard, baird ; Trish bard ; | s. d. 

Armen. darth; Old French barde; Latin bardus ; | “Toanos - - - - 46 

Greek Bap3os. To agitinonimom - - - 0 6 
Owen says, Barz, one that makes conspicuous : 5 0” 


a priest ; a philosopher; a teacher; and, as poetry | ,,,,. . 
ois a matasloal ras Pot and the vehicle for bs ~ — Be + jon, Fone ie. 3 = a 
spreading of knowledge, he was necessarily a poet ; | a re ee ee ali 
from bar, affliction, wrath, fury, impulse. | Mayor of London in 1335 (2S. i. 353.) — 
Bochart says, from Heb. paral, to modulate: | The two following extracts from Stow's Chronicles 
Dr. John Macpherson, that it cannot be traced to | (ed, London, printed by James Govvlande, 1565) 
any root. Armstrong says: | will clearly show who was mayor of London in 
Pht ony to these ae ery it may ~ stated, that | the year 1335: 
rd is of Celtic origin; anc at it properly means on “1s : on 
who extols, eine ne inte bart. *erhat — itself, =e — } M. { See } 8. 
a three-lettered monosyllable, is not a radical word, but is ike vere Kyng Edward sent ambassadors iate 


derived from the primeval root ar, high, which is seen Siete Ge, cameo . hich tok 
in every language on earth, and, though now gone into effect.” » Cees 6 pee, WE o neue 


| 

} 
disuse among the Gael, is still retained by the Celts of | 
Bretagne in their dialect called the Armoric. Thatbardis | “1335. Reignold } M { Walter Mordon } 3 
derived from ard is more likely, to say the least of it, at conduit — Richard Upton % 
| 
| 
| 


since the northern word scald, or poet, whose pursuits This yere Kyng Edward made claim to the 
were similar to the bard’s, means also an extoller, being crowne of France, and therefore proclaimed open 
derived from alt, allt, or ald, forms of the same word, warre betweene England and France.” 
which is common to the Celtic and Gothic languages, and | , eas " ° ° 
signifies high. Bard and scald, therefore, are synony- | . The edition of Stow from which I quote is 
mous terms.” printed in black-letter, and certainly, if your cor- 
respondent is correct in his assertion, differs from 
that of 1607, which ascribes the mayoralty of 
& Tos > . . . — = P . . . 
. tages Pestenge, (om - petit Glossaire) — it London in 1335 to Richard Wotton. It would 
rom the ancient Gallic word aren, "qui signiit Vlamare, | therefore seem that not only is Stow, in his Survey 
ce qu’ils confirme par ce passage de Tacite en son livre pee piss » with Stow in his Ch “el 
des meeurs des Allemans. Ituri in prelia canunt. Sunt of London, at variance with Stow in his Chronicles, 
et illis hac quoque carmina; quorum relatu quem bari- but that two editions of this latter work differ as 
tum vocant, accendunt animos, futureque pugne for- | to the subject in question : Sibi ipsi impar est. 
tunam ipso cantu augurantur. Nec tam vocis ille quam | The truth most probably is, that Reignold at Con- 
vitatis concentus videtur. Affectatur precipud asperitas | quis occupied the office of mayor in both the years 
soni, et fractum murmur. 7s 

| 1334 and 1335, and that the insertion of the names 


Menage says: 


Lemon says : of Nicholas Woton and Richard Wotton was the 
“If the word druid be Greek, as all our etymologists | -result of error. James Spence Harry. 
allow, then there can be no hesitation in admitting that | Paris, 
the word bard may be Greek likewise; and Litt. tells us . 
that ‘bard’ signifies waerd or word, which, like evos, sig- As your correspondent Ww. (Bombay) may not 


nifies ‘et verbum et carmen.’ Now the bards were most | have consulted Heylin’s List of Lord Mayors, I 
certainly the British poets, harpers, or singers, and of | take the liberty of informing him, that according 
equal antiquity with the Druids. a to this author, “ Reginald, at the Conduit” was 
R. S. Cuarnock. lord mayor in two consecutive years, 1334 and 
Dr. Beddoes’ “ History of Isaac Jenkins.” — | 1335, and that Nicolas Wotton was lord mayor in 
Many thanks to your correspondents J. M. | 1337. C. 'H. P. 
Gutcn and I. K. R. W. for their kind information ; - : 
relative to this gentleman (2™ S. i. 278.), and “ Herbergier te Worschooten” (2 S. i. 371.)— 
trust you will permit me to repeat my Query for | Menage says the her, in Herbergen, is the Celt. 
the loan of a copy of his celebrated History of | er, war. He says also: 
Isauc Jenkins. J. B. Wuitsorne. “ Heriberga a été fait de l’Allemand herbergen, qui 
signifie loger, ou recevoir une armée, mais qui a aussi 
Country Bills (2™ §. i. 390.) — Axon. has sent | "mile loger, en general.” : ‘ 
two not'ces of country bills: the first I have some- The Anglo-Saxon’ here-berga is a station, a 
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standing where the army rested in their march, a 
harbour. So that it is evident that the words 
horberg and herbergier had once a different mean- 
ing. I imagine that the au in the French Au- 


berge is not the her in herberg, but the al in | 


Spanish and Portuguese Albergue, which Gattel 
and Vieyra both derive from the Arabic. Voor- 
schooten signifies aprons, but here I should think 
it means the name ofa place. R. S, Cuarnock. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We have received from Messrs. Williams & Norgate a 


volume which will be extremely interesting to all who 
share the opinions of Grimm, Keightley, Kemble, and 
other scholars, who regard the popular mythology of 
Europe as a subject deserving of careful investigation 
and profound study. It is from the pen of Dr. Liebrecht, 


of whose German translation of Basile’s Pentamerone we | 


have had occasion to speak most favourably; and is en- 
titled Des Gervasius von Tilbury Otia Imperialia. In 
einer Auswahl neu herausgegeben und mit Anmerkungen be- 
gleitet von Felix Leibrecht. Ein Beitrag zur Deutschen 
Mythologie und Sagenforschung. ‘The readers of Warton 
and Tyrwhit will remember the illustrations of our early 
folk lore which those elegant critics drew from the Otia 
Imperialia; and the refore can well imagine to what good 


use a scholar like the present editor can turn the me- | 


diwval legends contained in Gervasius, for the purpose of 
throwing light upon the mythology of the Teutonic races. 
And this is what Leibrecht has done; for while the re- 
print of the text occupies little more than fifty pages, 
upwards of 200, and those ve ry closely printed, are de- 
voted to his notes and comments: so that it will be seen 
that the work is one which well deserves the attention of 
English scholars. They will, we think, thank us for 
bringing if under their notice, 


Booxs Recetvep. — The Poetical Works of Ben Jon- 
son, edited by Robert Bell. 
Annotated Edition of the British Poets is most creditable 
to the taste and judgment of the editor. All must rejoice 
to see included in a collection of English Poetry the Lyrics, 
&c., of Rare Ben Jonson. 

The Strangers’ 
containing a Short Sketch of its History and Antiquities. 
By Thomas Hughes. Mr. Hughes, who has been a fre- 
quent contributor to our columns, has here produced a 
little volume profusely illustrated, which will be found a 
most useful guide to the visitors of this fine old city. 

Memoirs of the Life and Times of John Carpe nter, 
Town Clerk of London in the Reigns of Henry V. and 
Henry VL. and Founder of the City of London School. 
By Thomas Brewer, Secretary of the School. This volume, 
which is the enlargement of a notice of Carpenter com- 
piled by Mr. Brewer some years since, is most creditable 
to its author; and not only a pleasant memorial of the 
worthy Town Clerk, but adds a pleasant chapter to the 
history of the city itself. 

Cottage Pictures from the Old Testament. Messrs. 
Parker of Oxford, to whom we are indebted for this series 
of twenty-eight pictures, have done good service by their 
publication. They are brightly but carefully coloured, 


and will, we trust, supply the place of the Scripture Il- | 


lustrations, full of bad art as of bad taste, which now are 
found on the walls of the poorer classes. 


Hat's Parcnwork. 


This new volume of the | 


- | 
Handbook to Chester and its Environs, 


_ To the same publishers we are indebted for the follow- 
ing publications in the cause of religion and education ; 


The Trichinia of Sophocles, with short English Notes for 
the Use of Schools. 

Short Notes to the Seven Plays of Sophocles. 

A Manual of Prayers for the Use of Schools. 

Two to One. The new tale of their Series, Tules Sor 
the Young Men and Women of England, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


’ Second-hand. 
Taane's Bririsu Avrocraray anp ScrrpLemenr. 


*«* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messas. Bert. & Darov, Publishers of * NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct ta 
the gentlemen by wh ae they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 
Bewnert’s Lecrvnes to us Canpnen. 2 Vols. 

Sinvestar’s Patmocaarnuy. Folio. 
Bavcn ano Scuimrea's Bryotogia Ecropra. 
Sourney's Pewinsutan War. dto. 1827. Vol. I. 

Wanted by Thomas Millard, Bookseller, 70. Newgate Street. 
Waxerieto’s Exctanp ano Amenica, 2 Vols, 
Bowers’ Sotrrany Hours. 
Swan's Symearueric Nenve. 
Accom ow Barwine. 

Avnitton's Lent. 
M'Caie's Rerormarion mw Sraiw 
W estwoon's Borrerriizs. 8vo, 
Perro’s Vorce or rae Serarr 
Penny Cycrorpmpm. No, 196. of Vol. III. 
Nartrowar. Review. Part |. 

Wonted by 7. Kerslake, Bristol. 


Printed by John Baskett. 
ry, Eliz. 


Part 3. 


Srarores at Lancer. Folio. 1731. Vol. IT. 

containing Edward VI., Ma 
New Exotano Juverp, xor sy Mans, aut sy rae Serarr or rus Loup, 
axp tae Sums seacep vr or New Enotano’s Peasecutions. Beino 
A Retation or tHe Surrenixes or roe Propie cattep Qvaxeas. 
By George Bishope. London : printed for Robert Wilson, in Martins 
Le Grand, 1661. ito. Wanted all after page 152. 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Bottesford, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 


Matcotm's Husrony or Pensa, 2 Vols. Svo. 
Matcorm'’s Hisrony or Centrrat Ivor. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Wanted by Messrs. Black d & Sons, Edinburgh. 


Aatices ta Correspondents, 


sti ng artic les which we are compelled ta postpone 
until next week, is one m Freorrick Mapper on Monastic Libra- 
ries; an Inedited Letter by Southey ; articles on Broken Hearts ; and a 
wery interesting one on Common-Place Books and a General Literary 
Index. 


Among other inter 


now on tas com- 
end of next t 


mgreve's 


Inpex to Fiast Senres— Vou. I. ro XII. This is 
“ ted at press, and will, we trust, be ready by th 
“ ie from Ci 


> hath charms,” is enti 
. 


Prayer. 
Bila le Act 1S 
R. 3. G., At 


Their communicat ic 


stant Reapea, Y., Swon, &c. are thanked. 
Il perceive, have been untivipated. 


1quts, Cow 
ms, they u 


E. P. Henstow. Where can R. J. address a letier to this Ci 


dent? 

N. L. T. whose Query re 
No., and E. Fox, whose inquiry respec 
appeared in“ N. & Q.” fay 24, are 
be forwarded to them. 


"espone 


specting Prayer Books cppeared in our last 
ting Boppus' Practical Measurer 
requested to say hovw letters may 


“ Norns ano ge enies"’ is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country B lers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, an 
deliver them - 5 ‘the ir Subscribers on the Saturday. 


is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
ither he a difficulty i procuriag e une 
rere While parties 

s of receiving th 
led direct from the 


“ Nores awp Quenias” 
venience of those who may ¢ 
stamped weekly Numbers, or ; 
re ent in the country or abroad, 

weakly Nembere, may have camped copies 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores anp 
Quenies™ (including a very copious Index) is ¢ nu shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post ‘Office Order, drawn in 
JSavour of the Publisher, Ma. Gsones Bert, No. 186. Fleet Street. 
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